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CHAPTER VIII. 
“SUCH THINGS WERE.” 


] gg sioneny had been motherless for a year when that new love 

began to grow which was to be stronger and closer than the 
love of mother or father, and which was to take possession of her 
life hereafter and transplant her to a new soil. 

How well she remembered that summer afternoon on which she 
and George Greswold met for the first time—she a girl of seven- 
teen, fresh, simple-minded, untainted by that life of fashion and 
frivolity which she had seen only from the outside, looking on as 
a child at the follies of men and women—he her senior by thirteen 
years, and serious beyond his age. Her father and his father 
had been friends at the University, and it was this old Oxford 
friendship which was the cause of George Greswold’s appearance 
at the Hook on that particular summer afternoon. Mr. Fausset 
had met him at Henley Regatta, had been moved by the memory 
of the past on discovering that Greswold was the son of George 
Ransome, of Magdalen, and had brought his friend’s son home to 
introduce to hisdaughter. It was not altogether without ulterior 
thought, perhaps, that he introduced George Greswold into his 
home. He had a theory that the young men of this latter day 
were for the most part a weak-kneed and degenerate race ; and it 
had seemed to him that this tall, broad-shouldered young man, 
with the marked features, dark eyes and powerful brow, was of 
a stronger type than the average bachelor. 

“‘ A pity that he is rather too old for Mildred,” he said to him- 
self, supposing that his daughter would hardly feel interested in 
a man who was more than five-and-twenty. 

Mildred saw his face looking at her for the first time to-day in 
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her desolation, as she sat idly beside the lake and heard the 
rhythmical beat of the paddle-wheels in the distance. That 
grave, dark face impressed her at once with a sense of power. She 
did not think the stranger handsome, or fascinating, or aristo- 
cratic, or elegant, but she thought of him a great deal, and she 
was silent and shy in his presence, come as often as he might. 

He was in mourning for his mother, to whom he had been 
deeply attached, and who had died within the last three months, 
leaving him Enderby Manor and a large fortune. His home life 
had not been happy. There had been an antagonism between 
him and his father from his boyhood upwards, and he had shaken 
the dust of the paternal house off his feet, and had left England 
to wander aimlessly, living on a small income allowed him by his 
mother and making a little money by literature. He was a 
second son, a person of no importance, except to the mother who 
doted upon him. 

Happily for this younger son his mother was a woman of for- 
tune, and on her death George Ransome became heir to Enderby 
Manor, the old house in which generations of Greswolds had been 
born and died since Dutch William was King of England. There 
had been an old house pulled down to make room for that red 
brick mansion, and the Greswolds had been lords of the soil since 
the Wars of the Roses—red rose to the heart’s core, and loyal to 
a misfortunate king, whether Plantagenet, Tudor or Stuart. 

By the conditions of his mother’s will, George Ransome assumed 
her family name and crest, and became George Ransome Gres- 
wold in all legal documents henceforward ; but he signed himself 
George Greswold, and was known to his friends by that name. 
He had not loved his father, nor his father’s race. 

He came to the Hook often in that glorious summer weather. 
At the first he was grave and silent, and seemed oppressed 
by sad memories; but this seemed natural in one who had so 
lately lost a beloved parent. Gradually the ice melted, and his 
manner brightened. He came without being bidden. He 
contrived to make himself, as it were, a member of the family, 
whose appearance surprised nobody. He bought a steam launch, 
which was always at Mr. Fausset’s disposal, and Miss Fausset 
went everywhere with her father. She recalled those sunlit days 
now with every impression of the moment; the ever-growing 
sense of happiness ; the silent delight in knowing herself beloved ; 
the deepening reverence for the man who loved her; the limitless 
faith in his power of heart and brain; the confiding love which 
felt a protection in the mere sound of his voice. Yes, those had 
been happy days—the rosy dawning of a great joy that was to last 
until the grave, Mildred Fausset had thought; and now, after 
thirteen years of wedded love, they had drifted apart. Sorrow 
which should have drawn them nearer together had served only 
to divide them. 
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“Oh, my lamb, if you could know in your heavenly home how 
much your loss has cost us!” thought the mother, with the image 
of that beloved child before her eyes. 

There had been a gloomy reserve in George Greswold’s grief 
which had held his wife at a distance, and had wounded her 
sorrowful heart. He was selfish in his sorrow, forgetting that her 
loss was as great as his. He had bowed his head before inexor- 
able fate, had sat down in dust and ashes and brooded over his 
bereavement, solitary, despairing. Ifhe did not curse God in his 
anguish, it was because early teaching still prevailed, and the 
habits of thought he had learned in childhood were not lightly to 
be flung off. Upon one side of his character he was a Pagan, 
seeing in this affliction the hand of Nemesis, the blind and cruel 
avenger. 

They left Switzerland in the late autumn, and wintered in 
Vienna, where Mr. Greswold gave himself up to study, and where 
neither he nor his wife took any part in the gaieties of the capital. 
Here they lived quietly until the spring, and then, even in the 
depths of his gloom, a yearning came upon George Greswold to 
see the home of his race, the Manor which he had loved as if it 
were a living thing. 

“ Mildred, do you think you could bear to be in the old home 
again ?” he asked his wife suddenly one morning at breakfast. 

“TI could bear anything better than the life we lead here,” she 
answered, her eyes filling with sudden tears. 

“We will go back, then—yes, even if it is only to look upon our 
sa na grave.” 

They went back to England and to Enderby Manor within a 
week after that conversation. They arrived at Romsey station 
one bright May afternoon, and found the gray horses waiting to 
carry them to the old house. How sad and strange it seemed to 
be coming home without Lola! She had always been their com- 
panion in such journeys, and her eager face and glad young voice, 
on the alert to recognize the first familiar points of the landscape, 
hill top, or tree, or cottage that indicated home, had given an air 
of gaiety to everyday life. 

The old horses took them back to the Manor, but not the old 
coachman. A great change in the household had come about 
after Lola’s funeral. George Greswold had been merciless to 
those servants whose carelessness had brought about that great 
calamity, which made seven new graves in the churchyard before 
all was done. He dismissed his bailiff, Mrs. Wadman and her 
husband, an under-dairymaid and cowman, and his housekeeper, 
all of whom he considered accountable for the use of that foul 
water from the old well—accountable inasmuch as they had given 
him no notice of the evil, and had exercised no care or common- 
sense in their management of the dairy. These he dismissed 
sternly, and that party feeling which rules among on took 
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this severity amiss, and several other members of the household 
gave warning. 

“Let it be a clean sweep, then,” said Mr. Greswold to Bell, who 
announced the falling away of his old servants. “Let there be 
none of the old faces here when we come back next year—except 
yours. There will be plenty of time for you to get new people.” 

“ A clean sweep” suited Bell’s temper admirably. To engage 
new servants who should owe their places to her, and bow them- 
selves down before her, was a delight to the old Irishwoman. 

Thus it was that all things had a strange aspect when Mildred 
Greswold re-entered her old home. Even the rooms had a dif- 
ferent air. The new servants had arranged the furniture upon 
new lines, not knowing that old order which had been a part of 
daily life. 

“Let us go and look at her rooms first,” said Mildred softly, 
and husband and wife went silently to the rooms in the south 
wing—the octagon room with its dwarf bookcases and bright 
bindings, its proof engravings after Landseer—pictures chosen by 
Lola herself. Here nothing was changed. Bell’s own hands had 
kept all things in order. No unfamiliar touch had disturbed the 
relics of the dead. 

Mrs. Greswold stayed in that once happy scene for nearly an 
hour. It was hard to realize that she and her daughter were 
never to be together again, they who had been almost inseparable 
—who had sat side by side by yonder window or yonder hearth in 
all the changes of the seasons. There was the piano at which they 
had played and sung together. The music-stand still contained 
the prettily-bound volumes—sonatinas by Hummel and Clementi 
—easy duets by Mozart, national melodies, Volks Lieder. In 
music the child had been in advance of her years. With the 
mother music was a passion, and she had imbued her daughter 
with her own tastes in all things. The child’s nature had been a 
carrying on and completing of the mother’s character, a develop- 
ment of all the mother’s gifts. 

She was gone, and the mother’s life seemed desolate and empty 
—the future a blank. Never in her life had she so much needed 
her husband’s love—active, considerate, sympathetic, and yet 
never had he seemed so far apart from her. It was not that he 
was unkind or neglectful, it was only that his heart made no 
movement towards hers ; he was not in sympathy with her. He 
had wrapped himself in his grief as in a mantle; he stood aloof 
from her and seemed never to have understood that her sorrow 
was as great as his own. 

He left her on the threshold of Lola’s room. It might be that 
he could not endure the sight of those things which she looked 
at weeping, in an ecstasy of grief. To her that agony of touch 
and memory, the aspect of things that belonged to the past, 
seemed to bring her lost child nearer to her—it was as if she 
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meenes her hands across the gulf and touched those vanished 
hands. 

“ Poor piano,” she sighed; “ poor piano that she loved.” 

She touched the keys softly, playing the first few bars of * La ci 
darem la mano.” It was the first melody they had played to- 
gether, mother and child—arranged easily as a duet. Later they 
had sung it together, the girl’s voice clear as a bird’s, and seeming 
to need training no more than a bird’s voice. These things had 
been, and were all over. 

* What shall I do with my life ?” cried the mother despairingly ; 
“ what shall I do with all the days to come—now she is gone ?” 

She left those rooms at last, locking the doors behind her, and 
went out into the garden. The grand old cedars cast their broad 
shadows on the lawn. The decrepit old mulberry stretched out 
his gnarled and crooked limbs. The rustic chairs and tables were 
there as in the days gone by, when that velvet turf under the 
cedars had been Mrs. Greswold’s summer parlour. Would she sit 
there ever again, she wondered; could she endure to sit there 
without Lola ? 

There was a private way from the Manor gardens into the 
churchyard, a short cut to church by which mother and daughter 
had gone twice on every Sunday ever since Lola was old enough 
to know what Sunday meant. She went by this path in the 
evening stillness to visit Lola’s grave. 

She gathered a few rosebuds as she went. 

“ Buds for my bud,” she murmured softly. 

All was still and solemn in the old churchyard shadowed 
by sombre yews—a churchyard of irregular levels and —_—o" 
monuments inclosed by rusty iron railings, and humbler head- 
stones of crumbling stone covered over with an orange-coloured 
lichen which was like vegetable rust. 

The names on these were for the most part illegible, the letter- 
ing of a fashion that has passed away; but here and there a 
brand-new stone perked itself up among these old memorials 
with an assertive statement about the dead. 

Lola’s grave was marked by a white marble slab, with a dove 
in alto relievo. The inscription was of the simplest : 

‘‘ Laura, the only child of George and Mildred Greswold, aged 
twelve.” 

There were no words of promise or of consolation upon the stone. 

The grave was under a large mountain ash, whose white 
blossoms and delicate leaves made a kind of temple above the 
marble slab. Mildred knelt down in the shadow of the foliage, 
and let her head droop over the cold stone. There was a skylark 
singing in the blue vault high above the old Norman tower-—a 
carol of joy and glad young life,as it seemed to Mildred, sitting 
in the dust. What a mockery that joyousness of springtime and 
nature seemed. 
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She knew not how long she had knelt there in silent grief when 
the branches rustled suddenly, as ifa strong arm had parted them, 
and a man flung himself down heavily upon a turf-covered mound 
—a neglected, nameless grave—beside Lola’s monument. She 
did not stir from her kneeling attitude, or lift her head to look at 
the new-comer, knowing that the mourner was her husband. She 
had heard his footsteps approaching, heavy and slow in the still- 
ness of the place. 

The trunk of the tree hid her from that other mourner as she 
knelt there. He thought himself alone, and in the abandonment 
of that fancied solitude he groaned aloud, as Job may have 
groaned sitting among ashes. 

* Judgment !” he cried, “ judgment!” and then after an interval 
of silence he cried again, “judgment !” 

That one word so repeated seemed to freeze all the blood in 
her veins. What did it mean, that exceeding bitter cry: 

“ Judgment !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE FACE IN THE CHURCH. 


Two months had gone since that first visit to Lola’s grave, 


when the husband and wife had knelt so near each other and yet 
so far apart in the infinite mystery of human consciousness; he 
with his secret thoughts and secret woes which she had never 
fathomed ; he unaware of her neighbourhood; she chilled by a 
vague suspicion and'sense of estrangement which had been grow- 
ing upon her ever since her daughter’s death. 

It was summer again, the ripe, full-blown summer of mid-July. 
The awful anniversary of their bereavement had passed in silence 
and prayer. All things at Enderby looked as they had looked 
in the years that were gone, except the faces of the servants, 
which were for the most part strange. That change of the house- 
hold made a great change in life to people so conservative as 
George Greswold and his wife; and the old home seemed so 
much the less like home because of that change. The Squire of 
Enderby felt that his popularity was lessened in the village for 
which he had done so much. His severe dealing with the 
offenders had pleased nobody, not even the sufferers from the 
epidemic whose losses he had avenged. He had shown himself 
implacable, and there were many who said he had been unjust. 

“Tt was hard upon Wadman and his wife to be turned off after 
twenty years’ faithful service,” said the villagers. “The squire 
may go a long way before he'll get as good a bailiff as Muster 
Thomas.” 

For the first time since he had inherited the estate George 
Greswold had felt himself surrounded by an atmosphere of dis- 
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content, and even dislike. His tenants seemed afraid of him, 
and were reticent and moody when he talked to them, which he 
did much seldomer than of old, making a great effort over him- 
self, in order to appear interested in their affairs. 

Mildred’s life during those summer weeks, while the roses were 
opening and all the flowers succeeding each other in a procession 
of loveliness, had drifted along like a slow, dull stream that flows 
sluggishly through a desolate swamp. There was neither beauty 
nor colour in her existence ; there was a sense of vacuity, an ach- 
ing void—nothing to hope for, nothing to look back upon, since 
to remember the joys of the past was to drink the cup of bitter- 
est grief. 

“If I could learn to forget, I might learn to hope,” she told 
herself, but she had no expectation of ever learning either lesson. 

She did not abandon herself slavishly to her sorrow. She tried 
to resume the life of duty which had once been so full of sweet- 
ness, so rich in its rewards for every service. She went about 
among the cottagers as of old; she visited the shabby gentilities 
on the fringe of the market town, the annuitants and struggling 
families, the poor widows and elderly spinsters, who had quite as 
much need of help as the cottagers, and whom it had always been 
her delight to encourage and sustain with friendliness and sym- 
pathy, as well as with delicate benefactions, gifts that never 
humiliated the recipient. She took up the thread of her work in 
the parish schools; she resumed her old interest in the church 
services and decorations, in the inevitable charity bazaar, or organ 
fund concert. She played her part in the parish so well that 
people began to say: 

“ Mrs. Greswold is getting over her loss.” 

In him the shock had left a deeper mark. His whole aspect 
was changed. He looked ten years older‘than before the coming 
of sorrow; and though people loved her better, they pitied him 
more. 

“She has more occupations and pursuits to interest her,” said 
Mr. Rollinson, the curate. “She is devoted to music—and that 
employs her mind.” 

Yes, music was her passion, but in these days of mourning 
even music was allied to pain. Every melody she played, every 
song she sang, recalled the child whose appreciation of that 
divine art had been far beyond her years. They had sung and 
played together. Often singing alone in the summer dusk, in that 
corner of the long drawing-room where Lola’s babyish chair still 
stood, she had started, fancying she heard that other voice ming- 
ling with her own—the sweet, clear tones, which had sounded 
seraphic even upon earth. 

Oh, was she with the angels now, or was it all a fable, that fond 
vision of a fairer world and an angelic choir, singing before the 
great white throne? To have lost such a child was almost to 
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believe in the world of seraphim and cherubim, of angels and 
purified spirits. Where else could she be ? 

Husband and wife lived together, side by side, in a sad communion 
that seemed to lack the spirit of unity, The outward semblance 
of confiding affection was there, but there was something wanting. 
He was very good to her—as kind, as attentive and considerate 
as in their first year of marriage; and yet there was something 
wanting. 

She remembered what he had been when he came as a stranger 
to the Hook; and it seemed to her as if the glass of Time had 
been turned backwards for fourteen years, and that he was again 
just as he had been in those early days when she had watched 
him, curiously interested in his character as in a mystery. He 
was too grave for a man of his years—and with a shade of gloom 
upon him that hinted at a more than common grief. He had 
been subject to lapses of abstraction, as if his mind had slipped 
back to some unhappy past. It was only when he had fallen in 
love and was wholly devoted to her that the shadow passed away, 
and he began to feel the joyousness of life and the fervour of 
ardent hopes. Then the old character dropped off him like the 
serpent’s slough, and he became as young as the youngest—boyish 
even in his frank felicity. 

This memory of her first impressions about him was so strong 
with her that she could not help speaking of it one evening after 
dinner when she had been playing one of Beethoven’s grandest 
adagios to him, and they were sitting in silence, she by the piano, 
he far away by an open window on a level with the shadowy lawn, 
where the great cedars rose black against the pale grey sky. 

“George, do you remember my playing that adagio to you for 
the first time ?” 

*‘T remember you better than Beethoven. I could scarcely 
think of the music in those days for thinking so much of you.” 

“ Ah, but the first time you heard me play that adagio was 
before you had begun to care for me—before you had cast your 
slough.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

* Before you had come out of your cloud of sad memories. 
When first you came to us you lived only in the past. I doubt 
if you were more than half-conscious of our existence.” 

She could only distinguish his profile faintly defined against 
the evening grey as he sat beside the window. Had she seen the 
expression of his face, its look of infinite pain, she would hardly 
have pursued the subject. 

“T had but lately lost my mother,” he said gravely. 

“Ah, but that was a grief which you did not hide from us, 
You did not shrink from our sympathy there. There was some 
other trouble, something that belonged to a remoter past, over 
which you brooded in secret. Yes, George, I know you had some 
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secrets then—that divided us—and—and”— falteringly, with 
tears in her voice—“I think these old secrets are keeping us 
asunder now, when our grief should make us more than ever in 
unison.” 

She had left her place by the piano, and had gone to him as 
she spoke, and now she was on her knees beside him, clinging to 
him tearfully. 

“ George, trust me, love me,” she pleaded. 

“ My beloved, do I not love you?” he protested passionately, 
clasping her in his arms, kissing away her tears, soothing her as if 
she had been a child. ‘ My dearest and best, from the first hour 
I awakened to a new life in your love my truth has never wavered, 
my heart has never known change.” 

“And yet you are changed—since our darling went—terribly 
changed.” 

“Do you wonder that I grieve for her?” 

“No, but you grieve apart—you hold yourself aloof from me.” 

“Tf I do it is because I do not want you to share my burden, 
Mildred. Your sorrow may be cured, perhaps—mine never can be. 
Time may be merciful to you—for me time can do nothing.” 

‘“ Dearest, what hope can there be for me that you do not share 
—the Christian’s hope of meeting our loved one hereafter? I have 
no other hope.” 

* T hardly know if I have that hope!” he answered slowly, with 
deepest despondency. 

“ And yet you are a Christian ! ” 

“If to endeavour to follow Christ, the Teacher and Friend of 
humanity, is to be a Christian—yes.” 

“‘ And you believe in the world to come ?” 

“T try so to believe, Mildred; I try. Faith in the Kingdom 
of Heaven does not come easily to a man whose life has been 
ruled by the inexorable Fates. Not a word, darling; let us not 
talk of these things. We know no more than Socrates knew in 
his dungeon—no more than Roger Bacon knew in his old age— 
unheard, buried, forgotten. Never doubt my love, dearest. That 
is changeless. You and Lola were the sunshine of my life. You 
shall be my sunshine henceforward. I have been selfish in my 
silent brooding over sorrow; but it is the habit of my mind to 
grieve in silence—to drain the cup of affliction to the dregs. 
Forgive me, dear wife, forgive me.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and again she felt assured of her 
husband’s affection; but she knew all the same that there was 
some sorrow in his past life which he had kept hidden from her, 
and which he meant her never to know. 

Many a time in their happy married life she had tried to lead 
him to talk of his boyhood and youth. About his days at Eton 
and Oxford he was frank enough, but he was curiously reticent 
about his home life and about those years which he had spent 
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travelling about the Continent after he had left his father’s house 
for good. 

“TI was not happy at home, Mildred,” he told her one day. 
“My father and I did not get on together, as the phrase goes. 
He was very fond of my elder brother. They had the same way 
of thinking about most things. Randolph’s marriage pleased my 
father, and he looked to Randolph to strengthen the position of 
our family, which had been considerably reduced by his own 
extravagance. He would have liked my mother’s estate to have 
gone to the elder son; but she had full disposing power, and 
she made me her heir. This set my father against me, and 
there came a time when, dearly as I loved my mother, I found 
out that I could no longer live at home. I went out into the 
world, a lonely man, and I only came back to the old home after 
my father’s death.” 

This was the fullest account of his family history that George 
Greswold had given his wife. From his reserve in speaking of 
his father she divined that the balance of wrong had been upon 
the side of the parent rather than of the son. Had a man of her 
husband’s temper been the sinner he would have frankly confessed 
his errors. Of his mother he spoke with undeviating love; and he 
seemed to have been on friendly terms with his brother. 

On the morning after that tearful talk in the twilight Mr. 
Greswold startled his wife from a pensive reverie as they sat at 
breakfast in the garden. They always breakfasted out of doors on 
fine summer mornings. They had made no change in old customs 
since their return, as some mourners might have done, hoping to 
blunt the keen edge of memory by an alteration in the details of 
life. Both knew how futile any such alteration of their surround- 
ings would be. They remembered Lola no more vividly at 
Enderby than they had remembered her in Switzerland. 

“My dearest, I have been thinking of you incessantly since 
last night, and of the loneliness of your life,” George Greswold 
began seriously, as he sat in a low basket chair, sipping his coffee, 
with his favourite setter, Kassandra, at his feet; an Irish dog 
who had been famous for feather in days gone by, but who had 
insinuated herself into the family affections, and had got herself 
accepted as a household pet, to the ruin of her sporting qualities. 
Kassandra went no more with the guns. Her place was the 
drawing-room or the lawn. 

*T can never be lonely, George, while I have you. There is 
no other company I can ever care about henceforward.” 

‘* Let me always be the first, dear; but you should have female 
companionship of some kind. Our house is empty and voiceless— 
there should be some young voice—some young footstep——” 





“Do you mean that I ought to hire a person to run up and 
down stairs and laugh in the corridors, as Lola used ? Oh, George, 
how can you?” exclaimed Mildred, beginning to cry. 
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“No, no, dear. I had no such thought in my mind. I was 
thinking of Randolph’s daughter. You seemed to like her when 
she and her sister were here two years ago.” 

** Yes, she was a nice bright girl then, and my darling was 
pleased with her. How merry they were together, playing 
battledore and shuttlecock over there by the yew hedge. Don’t 
ask me ever to see that girl again, George. It would make my 
heart ache.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear you say that, Mildred. I was going to ask 
you to have her here on a good long visit. Now that Rosalind is 
married, Pamela has no home of her own. Rosalind and her hus- 
band like having her occasionally—for a month or six weeks at a 
time, but Sir Henry Mountford’s house is not Pamela’s home. 
She would soon begin to feel herself an incubus. The Mount- 
fords are very fond of society, and just a little worldly. They 
would soon be tired of a girl whose .presence was no direct 
advantage. I have been thinking that with us Pamela would 
never be in the way. You need not see too much of her in this 
big house. There would be plenty of room for her to carry on her 
own pursuits and amusements without boring you; and when 
you wanted her she would be at hand, a bright, companionable 
girl, who would grow fonder of you every day.” 

*I could not endure her fondness. I could not endure any 
girl’s companionship. Her presence would only remind me of my 
loss.” 

“ Dearest, I thought we were both agreed that as nothing can 
make us forget our darling, it cannot matter to us how often we 
are reminded of her.” 

“ Yes, by silent, unreasoning things, like Kassandra,” touching 
the dog’s tawny head with a caressing hand; “or the garden— 
the trees and the flowers she loved—her books—her piano. Those 
things may remind us of our darling without hurting us; but to 
hear a girl’s voice calling me, as she used to call me from the 
garden on summer mornings—to hear a girl’s laughter " 

“Yes, it would be painful, love, at first. I can understand 
that, Mildred. But if you can benefit an orphan girl by having 
her here, I know your kind heart will not refuse. Let her come 
for a few weeks, and if her presence pains you she shall stay no 
longer. She shall not be invited again. I would not ask you to 
receive a stranger, but my brother’s daughter is near me in 
blood.” 

“Let her come, George,” said Mildred impulsively. “I am 
very selfish—thinking only of my own feelings. Let her come. 
How this talk of ours reminds me of something that happened 
when I was a child.” 

“What was that, Mildred ?” 

* You have heard me speak of Fay, my playfellow ?” 

“Yes.” 
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‘“‘T remember the evening my father asked mamma to let her 
come to us. It seemed just now as if you were using his very 
works—and yet all things were different.” 

Mildred had told him very little about that childish sorrow of 
hers. She had shrunk from any allusion to the girl whose exist- 
ence bore witness against her father. She, too, fond and frank 
as she was, had kept her own counsel—had borne the burden of a 
secret. 

** Yes, I have heard you speak of the girl you called Fay, and 
of whom you must have been very fond, for the tears came into 
your eyes when you mentioned her. Did she live with you long ?” 

“Oh, no—a very short time. She was sent to school, to a 
finishing school at Brussels.” 

“Brussels!” he repeated, with a look of surprise. 

“Yes. Do you know anything about Brussels schools ? ” 

“Nothing personally. I have heard of girls educated there. 
And what became of your playfellow after the Brussels school ?” 

“‘T never heard.” 

‘‘ And you never tried to find out ?” 

“Yes, I asked my mother; but there was a prejudice in her 
mind against poor Fay. I would rather not talk about her, 
George.” 

Her vivid blush, her evident confusion, perlexed her husband. 
There was some kind of mystery it seemed—some family trouble 
in the background, or Mildred, who was all candour, would have 
spoken more freely. 

“Then may I really invite Pamela?” he asked, after a brief 
silence, during which he had responded to the endearments of 
Kassandra, too well fed to have any design upon the dainties on 
the breakfast table, and only asking to be loved. 

“I will write to her myself, George. Where is she?” 

** Not very far off. She is at Cowes with the Mountfords, on 
board Sir Henry’s yacht, the ‘Gadfly.’ You had better send your 
letter to the post-office, marked ‘ Gadfly.’” 

The invitation was dispatched by the first post. Miss Greswold 
was asked to come to the Manor as soon as she liked, and to stay 
till the autumn. 

The next day was Sunday, and Mr. and Mrs. Greswold went to 
church together by the path that led them within a stone’s throw 
of Lola’s grave. 

For the first time since her daughter’s death Mildred had put 


on a light gown. Till to-day she had worn only black. This 
morning she had come into the vivid sunlight in a pale grey 
gown of some soft, thin, lustreless silk, and a neat little grey straw 
bonnet with black ribbons, which set off the fairness of her skin 
and the sheen of her golden hair. The simple fashion of her 
gown became her tall, slim figure, which had lost none of the 
grace of girlhood. She was the prettiest and most distinguished- 
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looking woman in Enderby church, although there were more 
county families represented there upon that particular Sunday 
than are often to be seen in a village church. 

The Manor House pew was on one side of the chancel, and 
commanded a full view of the nave. The first lesson was long, 
and while it was being read Mildred’s eyes wandered idly along 
the faces in the nave, recognizing countenances that had been 
familiar to her ever since her marriage, until that listlessly 
wandering gaze stopped suddenly, arrested by a face that was 
strange. 

She saw this strange face between other faces—as it were in a 
cleft in the block of people. She saw it at the end of a vista, 
with the sunlight from the chancel window full upon it—a face 
that impressed her as no face of a stranger had ever done before. 

It looked like the face of Judas, she thought; and then in the 
next moment was ashamed of her foolish fancy. 

“It is only the colouring, and the effect of the light upon it,” 
she told herself. “I am not so weak as to cherish the vulgar 
prejudice against that coloured hair.” 

“ That coloured hair ” was of the colour which a man’s enemies 
call red, and his friends auburn or chestnut. It was of that 
ruddy brown which Titian has immortalized in more than one 
Venus, and without which Potiphar’s wife would be a nonentity. 

The stranger wore a small pointed beard of this famous colour- 
ing. His eyes were of a reddish brown, large and luminous, his 
eyebrows strongly arched; his nose was a small aquiline; his 
brow was wide and lofty, slightly bald in front. His mouth was 
the only obviously objectionable feature. The lips were finely 
moulded, from a Greek sculptor’s standpoint, and would have 
done for a Greek Bacchus, but the expression was at once crafty 
and sensual. The auburn moustache served to accentuate rather 
than to conceal that repellant expression. Mildred looked at him 
presently as he stood up for the “ Te Deum.” 

He was tall, for she saw his head well above the intervening 
rows. He looked about five-and-thirty. He had the air of being 
a gentleman. 

“Whoever he is I hope I shall never see him again,” thought 
Mildred. 


CHAPTER X. 
THERE IS ALWAYS THE SKELETON. 


WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Greswold left the church, the stranger was 
taking his place in the Hillersdon waggonette, a capacious 
vehicle, drawn by a pair of fine upstanding black-brown horses, set 
off by servants in smart liveries of dark brown ‘and gold. 

Mildred gave a sigh of relief. Ifthe stranger was a visitor at 
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Riverdale there was not much likelihood of his staying long in the 
neighbourhood, or being seen again for yearstocome. The guests 
at Riverdale were generally birds of passage; and the same faces 
seldom appeared there twice. Mr. and Mrs. Hillersdon, of River- 
dale, were famous for their extensive circle, and famous for bring- 
ing new people into the county. Some of their neighbours said 
it was Mr. Hillersdon who brought the people there, and that Mrs. 
Hillersdon had nothing to do with the visiting list; others 
declared that husband and wife were both equally fickle and both 
equally frivolous. 

Riverdale was one of the finest houses within ten miles of 
Romsey, and it was variously described by the local gentry. It 
was called a delightful house, or it was called a curious house, 
according to the temper of the speaker. Its worst enemy could 
not deny that it was a splendid house —spacious, architectural, 
luxurious, with all the appendages of wealth and dignity—nor 
could its worst enemy deny its merit as one of the most hospitable 
houses in the county. 

Notwithstanding this splendour and lavish hospitality, the 
local magnates did not go to Riverdale, and the Hillersdons were 
not received in some of the best families. Tom Hillersdon was a 
large landowner, a millionaire and a man of good family, :but Tom 
Hillersdon was considered to have stranded himself in middle life 
by a marriage which in the outer world was spoken of vaguely as 
“ unfortunate,” but which the strait-laced among his neighbours 
considered fatal. No man who had so married cculd hold up his 
head among his friends any more, no mun who had so married 
could hope to have his wife received in decent people’s houses. In 
spite of which opinion prevailing among Tom Hillersdon’s oldest 
friends, Mrs. Hillersdon contrived to gather a good many people 
round her, and some of them the most distinguished in the land. 
She had Cabinet Ministers, men of letters and famous painters 
among her guests. She had plenty of women friends—of a sort ; 
attractive women, intelligent and enlightened women; sober 
matrons, bread-and-butter girls; women who doted on Mrs. 
Hillersdon, and, strange to say, had never heard her history. 

And yet Hillersdon’s wife had a history scarcely less famous 
than that of Cleopatra or Nell Gwynne. Louise Hillersdon was 
once Louise Lorraine, the young adventuress whose Irish grey eyes 
had set all London talking when the Great Exhibition of ’62 was 
still a skeleton, and when South Kensington was in its infancy. 
Louise Lorraine’s extravagance, and Louise Lorraine’s devotees, 
from German princes and English dukes downwards, had been 
town-talk. Her box at the opera had been the cynosure of every 
eye; and Paris ran mad when she drove in the Bois, or exhibited 
her diamonds in the Rue Lepelletier; or supped in the small 
hours at the Café de Paris, with the topmost strawberries in the 
basket. Numerous and conflicting were the versions of her early 
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history—the more sensational chronicles describing her as the 
Aphrodite of the gutter. Some people declared that she could 
neither read nor write, and could not stir without her amanuensis 
at her elbow; others affirmed that she spoke four languages, and 
read Greek every night with her feet on the fender, while her 
maid brushed her hair. The sober truth lay midway between 
these extremes. She was the daughter of a doctor in a line regi- 
ment; she was eminently beautiful, very ignorant and very 
clever. She wrote an uneducated hand, never read anything 
better than a sentimental novel, sang prettily, and could accom- 
pany her songs on the guitar with a good deal of dash and fire. 
To this may be added that she was an adept in the art of dress, 
had as much tact and finesse as a leader of the old French 
noblesse, and more audacity than a Parisian cocotte in the golden 
age of cocotterie. Such she was when Tom Hillersdon, Wiltshire 
squire and millionaire, swooped like an eagle upon this fair dove, 
and bore her off to his eerie. There was howling and gnashing 
of teeth among those many admirers who were all thinking 
seriously about making the lovely Louise a bond fide offer ; and 
it was felt in a certain set that Tom Hillersdon had done a 
valiant and victorious deed; but his country friends were of one 
accord in the idea that Hillersdon had wrecked himself for ever. 

The squire’s wife came to Riverdale, and established herself 
there with as easy an air as if she had been a duchess. She 
gave herself no trouble about the county families. London was 
near enough for the fair Louise, and she filled her house—or 
Tom Hillersdon filled it—with relays of visitors from the great 
city. Scarcely had she been settled there a week when the 
local gentry were startled at seeing her sail into church with 
one of the most famous English statesmen in her train. Upon 
the Sunday after that she was attended by a great painter and 
a well-known savant; and besides these she had a pew full of 
smaller fry—a lady novelist, a fashionable actor, a celebrated 
Queen’s counsel and a county member. 

““Where does she get those men?” asked Lady Marjorie 
Danefeld, the Conservative member’s wife; “surely they can’t all 
be—reminiscences.” 

It had been supposed while the newly-wedded couple were on 
their honeymoon that the lady’s arrival at Riverdale would in- 
augurate a reign of profanity—that Sunday would be given over 
to Bohemian society, café chantant songs, champagne and cigar- 
ette smoking. Great was the surprise of the locality, therefore, 
when Mrs. Hillersdon appeared in the squire’s pew on Sunday 
morning neatly dressed, demure, nay, with an aspect of more than 
usual sanctity—greater still the astonishment when she reappeared 
in the afternoon and listened meekly to the catechizing of the 
school children, and to the baptism of arefractory baby; greater 
even yet when it was found that these pious practices were con- 
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tinued, that she never missed a Saint’s Day service, that she had 
morning prayers for family and household, and that she held 
meetings of an evangelical character in her drawing-room, meet- 
ings at which curates from outlying parishes gathered like a flock 
of crows, and at which the excellence of the tea and coffee, pound 
cake and muffins, speedily became known to the outside world. 

Happily for Tom Hiltersdon these pious tendencies did not 
interfere with his amusements or the pleasantness of life. River- 
dale was enlived by a perennial supply of lively or interesting 
people. Notoriety of some kind was a passport to the Hillers- 
dons’ favour. It was an indication that a man was beginning to 
make his mark when he was asked to Riverdale. When he had 
made his mark he might think twice about going. Riverdale 
was the paradise of budding celebrities. 

So to-day, seeing this auburn-haired stranger get into the 
Hillersdon waggonette, Mrs. Greswold opined that he was a man 
who had made some kind of reputation. He could not be an actor 
with that beard. He was a painter, perhaps. She thought he 
looked like a painter. 

The waggonette was full of well-dressed women and well-bred 
men, all with an essentially metropolitan—or cosmopolitan—air. 
The eighteen-carat stamp of “county” was obviously deficient. 
Mrs. Hillersdon had her own carriage—a barouche—which she 
shared with an elderly lady, who looked as correct as if she had 
been a bishop’s wife. She was on bowing terms with Mrs. Gres- 
wold. They had met at hunt balls and charity bazaars, and at 
various other functions from which the wife of a local landowner 
can hardly be excluded—even when she has a history. 

Mildred thought no more of the auburn-haired stranger after 
the waggonette had disappeared in a cloud of summer dust. She 
strolled slowly home with her husband by a walk which they had 
been in the habit of taking on fine Sundays after morning service, 
but which they had never trodden together since Lola’s death. 
It was a round which skirted the common, and took them past 
a good many of the cottages, and their tenants had been wont to 
loiter at their gates on fine Sundays, in the hope of getting a 
passing word with the squire and his wife. There had been some- 
thing patriarchal, or clannish, in the feeling between landlord and 
tenant, labourer and master, which can only prevail in a parish 
where the chief landowner spends the greater part of his life at 
home. 

To-day every one was just as respectful as of old. Courtesies 
were as low and tones as reverential; but George Greswold and 
his wife felt there was a difference, all thesame. A gulf had been 
cleft between them and their people by last summer’s calamity. 
It was not the kindred of the dead in whom this coolness was dis- 
tinguishable. The bereaved seemed drawn nearer to their squire 
by an affliction which had touched him too. But in Enderby 
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parish there was a bond of kindred which seemed to interlink the 
whole population. There were not above three family names in the 
village, and everybody was everybody else’s cousin, when not a 
nearer relative. Thus, in dismissing his bailiff and dairy people, 
Mr. Greswold had given umbrage to almost all his cottagers. He 
was no longer regarded as a kind master. A man who could dis~ 
miss a servant after twenty years’ faithful service was, in the esti- 
mation of Enderby parish, a ruthless tyrant—a master whose yoke 
galled every shoulder. 

‘‘ Him seemed to be so fond of us all,” said Luke Thomas, the 
village wheelwright, brother of that John Thomas who had been 
Mr. Greswold’s bailiff, and who was now dreeing his weird in 
Canada ; “and yet offend he and him can turn and sack yer as if yer 
was a thief—sweep yer off his premises like a handful o’ rubbish. 
Faithful service don’t count with he.” 

George Greswold felt the change from friendly gladness to cold 
civility. He could see the altered expression in all those familiar 
faces. The only sign of affection was from Mrs. Rainbow, stand- 
ing at her cottage gate in decent black, with sunken cheeks worn 
pale by many tears. She burst out crying at the sight of Mildred 
Greswold, and clasped her hand in a fervour of sympathy. 

“Oh, to think of your sweet young lady, ma’am! That you 
should lose her, as I lost my Polly,” she sobbed, and the two 
women wept together, sisters in affliction. 

“You don’t think we are to blame, do you, Mrs. Rainbow?” 
Mildred said gently. 

** No, no, indeed, ma’am. We all know it was God’s will) We 
must kiss the rod.” 

‘“‘ What fatalists these people are,” said Greswold, as he and his 
wife walked homeward by the sweet-smelling common, where the 
heather showed purple here and there, and where the hare-bells 
were beginning to dance upon the wind. “Yes, it is God’s will; 
but the name of that God is Nemesis.” 

Husband and wife were almost silent during luncheon. Both 
were depressed by that want of friendliness in those who had been 
to them as familiar friends. To have forfeited confidence and 
affection was hard when they had done so much to merit both. 
Mildred could but remember how she and her golden-haired 
daughter had gone about amongst those people, caring for all 
their needs, spiritual and temporal, never approaching them from 
the standpoint of superiority, but treating them verily as friends 
She recalled long autumn afternoons in the village reading-room, 
when she and Lola had presided over a bevy of matrons and 
elderly spinsters, she reading aloud to them while they worked, 
Lola threading needles to save elderly eyes, sewing on buttons, 
indefatigable in giving help of all kinds to those village semp- 
stresses. She had fancied that those mothers’ meetings, the story- 
books, and the talk had brought them all into a bond of affec- 
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tionate sympathy; and yet one act of stern justice seemed to 
have loosened the bond and cancelled all obligations. 

_Mr. Greswold lighted a cigar after lunch, and went for a 
ramble in those extensive copses which were one of the charms of 
Enderby Manor. Miles and miles of woodland walks, dark and 
coo! in the hottest day of summer—lonely footpaths where the 
master of Enderby could think his own thoughts without risk of 
coming face to face with any one in that leafy solitude. The 
Enderby copses were cherished rather for pleasure than for profit, 
and were allowed to grow a good deal higher and a good deal 
wilder and thicker than the young wood upon neighbouring estates. 

Mildred went to the drawing-room and to her piano, after her 
husband her chief companion and confidante now that Lola was 
gone. Music was her passion—the only art that moved her 
deeply, and to sit alone wandering from number to number of 
Beethoven and Mozart, Bach or Mendelssohn, was the very luxury 
of loneliness. 

- Adhering in all things to the rule that Sunday was not as 
other days, she had her library of sacred music apart from other 
volumes, and it was sacred music only which she played on 
Sundays. Her répertoire was large, and she roamed at will 
among the classic masters of the last two hundred years, but for 
sacred music, Bach and Mozart were her favourites. 

She was playing a gloria by the latter composer, when she 
heard a carriage drive past the windows, and looked up just 
in time to catch a glimpse of a profile that startled her with a 
sudden sense of strangeness and familiarity. The carriage was a 
light T cart driven by a groom in the Hillersdon livery. 

A visitor from Hillersdon was a novelty, for, although George 
Greswold and Tom Hillersdon were friendly in the hunting-field, 
Riverdale and the Manor were not on visiting terms. The visit 
was for her husband, Mildred concluded, and she went on playing. 

The door was opened by the new footman, who announced “ Mr. 
Castellani.” 

Mrs. Greswold rose from the piano to find herself face to face 
with the man whose countenance, seen in the distance, in the 
light of the east window, had reminded her of Judas. Seen as 
she saw him now, in the softer light of the afternoon, standing 
before her with a deprecating air in her own drawing-room, the 
stranger looked altogether different, and she thought he had a 
pleasing expression. 

. He was above the middle height, slim, well-dressed in a 
subdued metropolitan style, and he had an air of distinction and 
elegance which would have marked him anywhere as a creature 
apart from the common herd. It was not an English manner. 
There was a supple grace in his movements which suggested a 
southern origin. There was a pleading look in the full, brown 
eyes, which suggested an emotional temperament. 
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“An Italian, no doubt,” thought Mildred, taking this southern 
gracefulness in conjunction with the southern name. 

She wondered on what pretence this stranger had called, and 
what could be his motive for coming. 

“Mrs. Greswold, I have to apologize humbly for presenting 
myself without having first sent you my credentials and waited 
for your permission to call,” he said in very perfect English, with 
only the slightest Milanese accent, and then he handed Mrs. 
Greswold an unsealed letter which he had taken from his breast 

ocket. 
She glanced at it hastily, not a little embarrassed by the situa- 
tion. The letter was from an intimate friend, an amateur littéra- 
tewr, who wrote graceful sonnets and gave pleasant parties. 


*T need not excuse myself, my dear friend, for making Mr. 
Castellani known to you in the flesh, as I have no doubt he is 
already familiar to you in the spirit. He is the anonymous 
author of ‘Nepenthe,’ the book that almost every one has been 
reading, and quite every one has been talking about this season. 
Only the few can understand it; but you are of those few, and I 
feel assured your deepest feelings have been stirred by that 
wondrous work. How delicious it must be with you among 
green lanes and English meadows. We go to a land of extinct 


volcanoes for my poor husband’s gout. A vous de ceur, 
‘DIANA TOMKISON.” 


“Pray sit down,” said Mildred, as she finished her gushing 
friend’s note, * my husband will be in presently ; I hope in time 
to see you.” 

* Pardon me if, in all humility, I say it is you I was especially 
anxious to see, to know, if it were possible—delightful as it will be 
also to know Mr. Greswold. It is with your name that my past 
associations are interwoven.” 

“Indeed! How is that?” 

It is a long story, Mrs. Greswold. To explain the association 
I must refer to the remote past. My grandfather was in the silk 
trade, like your grandfather.” 

Mildred blushed. The assertion came upon her like an un- 
pleasant surprise—it was a shock. That great house of silk 
merchants from which her father’s wealth had been derived had 
hardly ever been mentioned in her presence. Lord Castle- 
Connor’s daughter had never grown out of the idea that all 
trade is odious, and her daughter had almost forgotten that her 
father had ever been in trade. 

“Yes, when the house of Fausset was in its infancy the house 
of Felix and Sons, silk manufacturers and silk merchants, was one 
of the largest on the hill-side of old Lyons. My great-grandfather 
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clever young Englishman, your grandfather, who came into his 
house as corresponding clerk, to perfect himself in the French 
language, and to find out what the silk trade wasworth. He had 
a small capital, and when he had learnt something about the 
trade, he established himself near St. Paul’s Churchyard as a 
wholesale trader in a very small way. He had no looms of his 
own in those days; and it was the great house of Felix, and the 
credit given him by that house, which enabled him to hold his ) 
own and to make a fortune. When your father began life, the 
house of Felix was on the wane. Your grandfather had estab- 
lished a manufactory of his own at Lyons. Felix and Sons had 
grown old-fashioned. They had forgotten to march with the 
times. They had allowed themselves to go to sleep, and they 
were on the verge of bankruptcy when your father came to their 
rescue with a loan which enabled them to tide over their difficul- 
ties. They had a lesson, and they profited by it. The house of 
Felix recovered its ascendancy, and the loan was repaid before 
your father retired from business.” 

“T’m not surprised to hear that my father was generous. I 
should have been slow to believe that he could have been ungrate- 
ful,” said Mildred softly. 

“Your name is among my earliest recollections,” pursued b 
Castellani. “My mother was educated at a convent at Roehamp- 
ton, and she was very fond of England and English people. The 
first journey I can distinctly remember was a journey to London, 
which occurred when I was nine years old. I remember my 
father and mother talking about Mr. Fausset. She had known 
him when she was a little girl, and he used to stay in her father’s 
house when he came to Lyons on business. She would like to 
have seen him and his wife and daughter, for old times’ sake ; but 
she had been told that his wife was a lady of rank, and that he 
had broken off all associations with his trading career. She was 
too diffident to intrude herself upon her father’s old ally. One 
day our carriage passed yours in the park. Yes, I saw you, a 
golden-haired child—yes, madam, saw you with these eyes—and 
the vision has stayed with me, a sunny remembrance of my own 4 
childhood. I can see that fair child’s face in this room to-day.” 

* You should have seen my daughter,” faltered Mildred sadly. 

* You have a daughter ?” said the stranger eagerly. 

“I had a daughter. She is gone. I only put off my black 
gown yesterday—but my heart and mind will wear mourning for 
her till I go to my grave.” 

“Ah, madam, how deeply I sympathize with such a grief,” 
murmured Castellani. 

He had a voice of peculiar depth and beauty—one of those 
rare voices whose every tone is music. The pathos and compassion 
in those few common-place words moved Mildred to sudden tears. 
She commanded herself with an effort. 
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“Tam much interested in your reminiscences,” she said cheer- 
fully. ‘ My father was very dear to me. My mother came of an 
old Irish family, and the Irish, as you know, are apt to be over 
proud of high birth. I had never heard my father’s commercial — 
life spoken about until to-day. I only knew him as an idle man, 
without business cares of any kind, able to take life pleasantly. 
He used to spend two or three months of every year under this 
roof. It was a terrible blow to me when we lost him six years 
ago, and I think my husband mourned him almost as deeply as I 
did. But tell me about your book. Are you really the author 
of ‘Nepenthe,’ that nameless author who has been so much 
discussed ?” 

“ And who has been identified with so many distinguished 
people—Mr. Gladstone—Cardinal Newman.” 

“Mr. Froude—Mr. Browning—TI have heard all kinds of specu- 
lations. And is it really you?” 

“Yes, it is I. To you I may plead guilty, since, unfortunately, 
the authorship of ‘ Nepenthe’ is now le secret de Polichinelle.” 

“Tt is a—strange book,” said Mildred. ‘My husband and I 
were both interested in it—and impressed by it. But your book 
saddened us both. You seem to believe in nothing.” 

“«Seems,’ madam, nay, I know not ‘ seems ;’ but perhaps I am 
not so bad as you think me. I am of Hamlet’s temper, inquiring 
rather than disbelieving. To live is to doubt. And I own that I 
have seen enough of this life to discover that the richest gift that 
Fate can give to man is the gift of forgetfulness.” 

“T cannot think that. I would not forget, even if I could. It 
would be treason to forget the beloved ones we have lost.” 

* Ah, Mrs. Greswold, most men have worse memories than the 
memory of the dead. The wounds we want healed are deeper 
than those made by death. His scars we can afford to look upon. 
There are wounds that have gone deeper and that leave an uglier 
mark.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Castellani made no sign of departure. 
He evidently intended to wait for the squire’s return. Through 
the open windows of a second drawing-room, divided from the 
first by an archway, they could see the servants setting out the 
tea table on the lawn. A Turkey carpet was spread under the 
cedar, and there were basket chairs of various shapes, and:two or 
three small wicker tables, of different colours, and a milking stool 
or two, and all the indications of outdoor life. The one thing 
missing was that aerial figure clad in white which had been wont 
to flit about among the dancing shadows of branch and blossom-— 
a creature as evanescent as they, it seemed to that mourning 
mother who remembered her to-day. 

“ Are you staying long at Riverdale ?” asked Mildred presently, 
by way of conversation. 

“If Mrs. Hillersdon would be good enough to have meI would 
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stay another fortnight. The place is perfect, the surrounding ) 
scenery enchanting, and my hostess simply delightful.” : 

“You like her?” asked Mildred, interested. 

No woman can help being curious about a woman with such a 
history as Mrs. Hillersdon’s. All the elements of romance and 
mystery seem, from the feminine standpoint, to concentre in such 
_a career. How many hearts has such a woman broken, how 
many lives has she ruined, how often has she been on the brink ; 
of madness or suicide? she, the placid matron, with her fat car- 
riage horses, and powdered footmen, and big prayer book, and 
demure behaviour, and altogether bowrgeoise surroundings. 

‘Like her, yes; she is such a clever woman.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, she is a marvel. The very cleverest woman I know.” 

He laid a stress on the superlative. His praise might mean 
anything—might be a hidden sneer. He might praise as the 
devil prays—backwards. Mildred had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he was not in earnest. 

“Have you known her long?” she asked. 

“Not very long. Only this season. I am told that she is 

- fickle, or that other people are fickle, and that she seldom knows 
any one more than a season. But I do not mean to be fickle, I a 
mean to be a house-friend at Riverdale all my life if she will let 
me. She is a very clever woman—and thoroughly artistic.” 

Mildred had not quite grasped the modern significance of this 
last word. 

“Does Mrs. Hillersdon paint ?” she asked. 

** No, she does not paint.” 

“She plays—or sings, I suppose ?” 

“No. I am told she once sang Spanish ballads with a guitar 
accompaniment ; but the people who remember her singing tell 
me that her arms were the chief feature in the performance. Her 
arms are lovely, to this day. No, she neither paints, nor plays, 
nor sings; but she is supremely artistic. She dresses—well, as 
few women of five-and-forty know how to dress—dresses so as to 
make one think five-and-forty the most perfect age for a woman ; ' 
and she has a marvellous appreciation of art, of painting, of poetry, 
of acting, of music. She is almost the only woman to whom I 
have ever played Beethoven who has seemed to me thoroughly 
simpatica.” 

te Ah,” exclaimed Mildred surprised, “you yourself play, 
then ?” 

“It is hardly a merit in me,” answered Castellani modestly ; 
‘my father was one of the finest musicians of his time in Italy.” 

** Indeed !” 

“You are naturally surprised. His genius was poorly appreci- \ 
ated. His name was hardly known out of Milan and Brussels. 
Strange to say, those stolid Flemings appreciated him. His work 
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was over the heads of the vulgar public. He saw such men as 
Verdi and Gounod triumphant, while he remained obscure.” 

“ But surely you admire Verdi and Gounod ?” 

“In their places, yes; both are admirable; but my father’s 
place was in a higher rank of composers. But let me not plague 
you about him. He is dead—and forgotten. He died crownless. 


I heard you playing Mozart’s ‘Gloria’ as Icamein. You like 


Mozart ?” 

“T adore him.” 

‘Yes, I know there are still people who like his music. Chopin 
did; asked for it on his death-bed,” said Castellani with a wry 
face—as if he were talking of a vulgar propensity for sauerkraut 
or a morbid hankering for assafoetida. 

** How I wish you would play something while we are waiting 
for my husband,” said Mildred, seeing her visitor’s gaze wandering 
to the open piano. 

“If you will go into the garden and take your tea, I will play 
with delight while you are taking it. I doubt if I could play to 
you in cold blood. I know you are critical.” 

“ And you think I am not simpatica,” retorted Mildred, laugh- 
ing at him. She was quite at her ease with him already, all 
thought of that Judas face.in the church being forgotten. His 
half deferential, half caressing manner ; his easy confidences about 
himself and his own tastes, had made her more familiar with his 
individuality in the space of an hour than she would have been 
with the average Englishman in a month. She did not know 
whether she liked or disliked him ; but he amused her, and it was 
a new sensation for her to feel amused. 

She sauntered softly out to the lawn, and he began to play. 

Heavens, what a touch! Was it really her piano which answered 
with tones so exquisite—which gave forth such thrilling melody ? 
He played an improvised arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
and she stood entranced till the last dying arpeggio melted into 
silence. No one could doubt that he came of a race gifted in 
music. 

“ Pray don’t leave the piano,” she said softly, from her place by 
the open window. . 

“JT will play till you call me away,” he answered, as he began 
Chopin’s Etude in C sharp minor. 

That weird and impassioned composition reached its close just 
as George Greswold approached from a little gate on the other 
side of the lawn. Mildred went to meet him, and Castellani left 
the piano and came out of the window to be presented to his 
host. 


(To be continued.) 
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AX MULLER’S theories of the formation of language often 
receive a singular confirmation from the way in which some 
new word, casually dropped into a medium fitted to receive it, 
becomes the centre ofa whole crystallization of ideas and feelings. 
Thus the name of the versatile chancellor, Henry Brougham, 
whose figure loomed so large in the eyes of the last generation as 
an orator and politician, is identified by the present one with a 
convenient one-horse vehicle, which unites comfort with economy, 
and by its mere mention conveys a sense of genteel respectability. 
The world has advanced since Carlyle coined his famous epithet 
of “gig-manity,” as the definition accepted by the average 
British mind as synonymous with respectability, and nowadays 
keeping a brougham affords a better solution of the much-vexed 
question, “ Ought we to call on her?” 

In no instance, however, has the acceptance of a word been so 
sudden and universal as in that of the word which forms the 
subject of this article. Not five years ago, a retired captain, un- 
known to fame, was living in a remote county in Ireland. The 
land troubles, which are at the root of the Irish question, and 
have been smouldering there for centuries, happened to break out 
into one of their periodical fits of active eruption in the captain’s 
county, and he, being, as I understand, implicated on the un- 
popular side, as agent for some absentee landlord, became 
obnoxious to the surrounding population. In the good old days 
of Capt. Rock the difference would have been settled by a shot 
from a blunderbuss behind a wall, and a return shot of rifle or 
revolver from a dog-cart. There would have been either a 
captain or a moonlighter less in the world. The London news- 
papers would have had a sensational paragraph headed “ Irish 
outrage,” and very probably leading articles in the several party 
organs, each trying to fix on the other the charge of complicity 
with crime. But dead or alive the captain’s name would have 
been forgotten in a fortnight. See, however, how differently 
things may happen. Fifty years of National schools have edu- 
cated the Irish tenantry up to a point where they can carry on 
their perennial war against rack-renting landlords in a more 
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civilized and efficacious manner than by shooting at an odd agent 
or bailiff, and getting hanged for it. They , eat studied the 
history of their native isle, and noted how its patron saint, St. 
Patrick, dealt with the animals which he found obnoxious. He 
did not attempt to use physical force, but resorted to moral 
coercion. In a word, he “boycotted” the snakes and toads so 
vigorously that they found it impossible to live on Irish soil. 

There you have the celebrated word at last. To “boycot” 
carries its own meaning with it in senates and congresses, where- 
ever the English tongue is written or spoken, and even further, in 
the chambers of the Vatican the question whether to condemn or 
absolve it exercises popes and cardinals. The reason is obvious. 
The word sums up concisely a vast variety of ideas and facts, 
many of them as old as the hills, many the products of modern 
civilization, and many so complex, so interwoven, and going 
down so deep into the first principles of morals and society, that 
a long periphrasis would be required to define them with any 
approach to accuracy. When the conditions of the age brought 
one or two forms of the thing within the range of practical 
politics, the necessity for a word to express it became urgent. 
Our worthy captain supplied the word, and like the “right man, 
who does the right thing at the right time,” his name has 
achieved immortality. 

There is just one drawback to the advantage of coining a word 
of this description, that by narrowing a number of complex things 
into one focus, it assists narrow minds in taking a narrow view of 
them. Thus there are many Conservatives to whom the word 
“boycott” conveys no other idea than that of a conspiracy of 
wicked Parnellites and Gladstonians to embarrass the best of all 
possible governments. “ ave arf a brick at ’em,” in the form of 
coercion, is the verdict of a majority of West End clubs and Lon- 
don journalists. On the other hand there are Liberals in whose 
minds the word means a conspiracy of Primrose dames to ruin 
some Radical fishmonger who dares to give an honest vote against 
the parson and the squire. This narrowness of view, and in- 
capacity for seeing more than one side of a question, and that a 
very minute one distorted by prejudice, is the besetting failing 
of our English race. Here also a word has been coined which 
exactly expresses it, though why the ancient dwellers in Pales- 
tine, the land of palms on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
should have given rise to such an association of ideas as attaches 
to the term “ Philistine,” is not easy to conceive. Be this as it 
may, the term has come to have a very distinct meaning, as any 
one may see who will read Matthew Arnold’s denunciations of it, 
and I am sorry to say that I cannot but to a considerable extent 
agree with him, and admit that with many excellent qualities, 
the average British citizen of the upper and middle classes is 
often apt to be an “ awful Philistine.” 
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Nine-tenths of our domestic squabbles and Foreign, Irish and 
colonial difficulties arise simply from this incapacity to “see 
ourselves as others see us,” put ourselves in other people’s places, 
and understand that there may be two sides to every question. 

It may be useful, therefore, to take this burning question of 
boycotting out of the sphere of vulgar party recrimination, and 
endeavour to treat it as a scientific question of the definition and 
development of a very universal and fundamental phase of human 
nature. 

To begin with the definition. What is boycotting? A combina- 
tion to exert influence by moral means. Clearly there must be com- 
bination. If I individually cut an obnoxious member of my club, it ’ 
is not boycotting; but if I concert with other members who feel as I 
do, to make the club too hot for him, it is a clear case of boycot. 

Again, it is equally clear that the means employed must be moral, 

and not physical. The Spanish inquisitors did not boycot here- 

tics, they burnt them. The Birmingham mob did not boycot 

Priestley, they sacked his house. This clearly defines the line at 

which legislation ought to step in. Whenever moral influence 
degenerates into physical violence, it must be sternly repressed. 

The indignation one feels at conduct like that of a Langworthy or 

a Clanricarde may be ever so righteous, but if it translates itself 

into punching their heads if I meet them in the street, I should be f 
properly arrested by the police and imprisoned for assault. The 
doubtful cases only begin when boycotting is confined to moral 
coercion. 

Now as to this, it is to be observed, in the first place, that 
though the name is new, the practice of boycotting is one of very 
ancient and universal existence. Society in the East is based on 
caste, which is a very rigid boycot; the Jews boycotted the 
Samaritans; the Christians until quite recently boycotted the 

| Jews; every club, every regiment, boycots obnoxious members ; 
until quite recently land boycotted trade, and exclusive dowagers 
| drew their indignant skirts together if the wife of a manufacturer 
profaned the sacred circle. Nay, I have even known alittle coterie 
of empty-headed, supercilious swells boycot a downright good fellow r 
at the covert side, because his boots were not precisely of the shade - 
or his breeches of the cut which Lord Tomnoddy considered to be 
the correct thing. Such pranks of folly may be dismissed with a 
smile of contemptuous pity, but there are at the present day two 
forms of boycot which have a real and practical importance—the 
trades union boycot and the Irish boycot. The two cases are the 
same in principle: combinations of the weak against the strong. 
In the conflicts which arise between capital and labour for the 
adjustment of wages, it is evident that working-men would go to 
the wall if they could be taken like the bundle of sticks, separately, 
and starved into accepting any wages the masters chose to offer. 
Their remedy is the trades union and strike, which enables them 
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to carry on the war in something like equal terms, and inflict on 
their employers a loss somewhat corresponding to that which they 
suffer themselves from a prolonged contest. But the efficacy of 
the strike depends very much on whether the employer can find 
other hands to work his mine or factory. If he can, the strikers 
are beaten ; if not, the master probably has to give way. Hence 
the whole influence of the men on strike and of the trades union 
to which they belong, is exerted to prevent new hands from 
coming in and taking the work. They get black looks, are 
denounced as traitors to their order, and in a word, are severely 
boycotted. 

Ought this to be prevented by law? An appeal to practical 
experience shows that it is far better for law to confine itself to 
preventing outrage. The old harsh law of England, which was 
entirely onesided in supporting the rich against the poor, threw 
its whole weight into the scale of the capitalist, and under the 
guise of the legal fiction that trades unions were in restraint of 
trade, did all that it could to deliver labour, bound hand and 
foot, into the power of capital. The result was that the war was 
carried on to a great extent by outrages, and those whose memory 
extends back for half a century, will remember how vitriol throw- 
ing at Glasgow, rattening at Sheffield, swing fires in agricultural 
counties, and other periodical outbreaks, furnished constant 
themes for newspapers and novels. But the workmen got votes, 
public opinion became more humane, and the old unjust laws 
were repealed and trades unions legalized. No one can doubt 
that there has been an immense improvement. Sliding scales, 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, have to a great extent 
superseded strikes, and when strikes do occur they are far less 
frequently attended by violence and outrage. Wages have risen, 
a better feeling prevails, and no one who compares the present 
state of things in England with that of forty or fifty years ago, or 
of Continental countries where repression is still in force, can 
doubt that unlimited liberty of combination and of moral coercion, 
has asserted its right to live by the best of all tests—that of the 
survival of the fittest. 

But the application of this principle to Ireland is one of the 
burning questions of the day, for it affects too many political 
prejudices and party interests to be discussed dispassionately. 
“Surely you do not approve of boycotting!” said a lady to me 
the other day. She was an intelligent and well-read lady, so I 
replied by the Baconian aphorism, Dolus versatur in generali- 
bus: “ Give me a specific instance, and I will give you a specific 
answer ; but if you want a general yes or no, you must apply to 
some one who is either a heated political partizan, or a hide-bound 
British Philistine.” 

I have seen a good deal of Irish boycots in my time, and I can 
truly say that there are some which I call good, and would have 
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supported heartily if I had been a resident in Ireland; others 
which I call bad, and would without hesitation have condemned. 
To understand this one must begin at the beginning, and explain 
how boycotting arose in Ireland and what it really means. The 
root of the Irish land question lies in the fact that the bulk of 
the population are small tenants who have been for generations 
rack-rented on their own improvements. I blame no one for this 
state of things, but simply state it as a fact. The real crux of the 
question lies in this— Is it or is it not right to rent tenants on 
their own improvements?” Those who think it right approve, as 
a matter of course, of strong measures to suppress any attempts 
to force landlords to reduce rents. Those who think it wrong, 
equally as a matter of course, approve all measures short of 
outrage, which bring pressure on landlords to make reasonable 
compromises to meet the twofold fact of the original rents being 
levied on improvements, and the reduction of prices having made 
them impossible. In a great majority of cases such compromises 
are made, but there are a few instances in which landlords, like 
Lord Clanricarde, hold out, and a state of social war results. The 
landlord fights with great advantages, for he has the law, the 
police, and the army at his back to enforce evictions for arrears of 
the old unjust and impossible rents. The tenants have nothing 
to oppose to this but a combination to starve the landlord out by 
preventing him from getting any rent until he agrees to a com- 
promise. It is precisely the same thing as a battle between strike 
and lock-out in the cotton or coal districts. In each case it is 
evident that the men’s chance of winning turns mainly on the 
question whether the master or landlord, as the case may be, can 
get outsiders to work the mines or take the farms. If he can he 
is bound to win; if he cannot he is pretty sure to be starved into 
surrender. Hence you may be sure that in either case the weaker 
party, whether they are called Welsh miners or Irish tenants, and 
whether their combination is called a trades union or a National 
League, will do all they can to prevent desertions from their own 
body and to keep away outsiders. The chief difference is this: 
that in Ireland the boycot is a far more effectual weapon than in 
England, where it is difficult to isolate individuals in the midst 
of a population of different classes and interests; while, on the 
other hand, the landlords’ weapon of eviction is a far sharper one, 
for loss of employment to an English working man hardly ever 
signifies such a sentence of death as eviction does to a poor Irish 
tenant with absolutely no resource but to die in a ditch. 

With this preface I can give some approximate answer to the 
question, what I consider good and what bad boycots. I con- 
sider all boycots bad where the landlord has been willing 
to make such reasonable reductions of rents and arrears as other 
fairly good landlords were giving. I have never yet heard of such 
a case, for in all that I have known or read of such compromises 
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have invariably been accepted, and where the dispute has been 
fought out to the bitter end the Land Commissioners have given 
larger reductions than were asked for by the Plan of Campaign. 
But there may be such cases, and if so I entirely condemn them. 
So also I do cases in which the boycot has been worked as an 
engine of private pique or persecution. 

Now for a good boycot. Take the case of Widow Hogan, which 
I saw with my own eyes at Bodyke last autumn. Her husband 
held two small farms, together fourteen acres, at the exorbitant 
rent of £20a year. He died about three years ago, and the widow 
pleaded hard to be allowed to give up one farm and retain the 
other, so as to keep a roof of the cottage her husband had built 
over the heads of her six young children. The answer was evic- 
tion, and she was flung out on the roadside and is living on charity 
in a little hut built for her by the neighbours. 

In this case the holdings were what is called in the South Sea 
Islands “ taboed,” and from that day to this no one has thought of 
taking them; they lie waste, and the landlord has never received 
a penny of rent forthem. This I calla righteous boycot, and if I, 
living in the nighbourhood, had not supported it, I should have 
felt that some of the Scriptural curses on the oppressors of the 
widow and the fatherless would have properly fallen on my head. 

This is a sample of what I consider a legitimate boycot. In all 
cases where tyrannical landlords try to extort rents plainly un- 
reasonable by evictions, I think it is not only the right but the 
duty of every one in the district to band together and by every 
means in their power, short of outrage, assist the tenants in fight- 
ing their uphill battle. I would do just the same for the poor 
needlewomen of the East End of London if I saw them striking 
with any rational chance of success against some extra-extortionate 
sweater. 

I will conclude by giving one or two instances of boycotting 
which I have come across in Ireland, and which may give the 
reader some idea of how the thing works in practice. In a certain 
small town there were two rival publicans whom I will call 
Murphy and Sullivan. Sullivan was a great Nationalist, Murphy 
a quiet little man who did not care to meddle with politics. It 
so happened that they both rented small farms from the great 
landlord of the district, and that Sullivan sub-let part of his at an 
enhanced rent to Murphy. A dispute arose between the landlord 
and his tenantry, who struck and refused to pay rent till they got 
a reduction. Murphy paid his rent, Sullivan did not, but he 
sued Murphy for the excess rent due on his sub-lease, and not 
content with this, he conceived the bright idea of getting the 
whole whiskey trade of the place by inducing the League to 
boycot Murphy. But Murphy knew a trick worth two of that. 
He suddenly developed into a full-blown Nationalist, subscribed 
to the League and applied to the council for a decree of boycot 
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against Sullivan, for suing a brother Leaguer for a rent in excess 
of that which he was himself refusing to pay. 

This masterly move checkmated Sullivan, and the result was 
that the two boycots were considered like the two Kilkenny cats, 
to have eaten each other up to the tips of the tails, and things 
returned to the status quo ante. 

Another more serious instance may show both the power and 
the persistency of the boycot in cases where there is no suspicion 
of outrage, and where it would be impossible for any legislation 
to reach it. 

On a certain estate war broke out between landlord and 
tenant on a question of giving a reduction of about 25 or 30 per 
cent. I believe that this would have been a fair reduction, and 
that the landlord would have given it, but the estate was in 
Chancery, and two elderly spinsters who had charges on it refused 
to agree toany abatement. So the tenants struck and the estate 
was boycotted. Now it happened that a great part of its value arose 
from some extremely rich grass meadows, which the landlord kept 
in his own hands, making about £1,000 a year by the hay, which he 
sold to the neighbouring farmers to their great convenience as it 
enabled them to supplement their own rough hay and keep a 
better stock. But when the boycot was decreed not a soul in 
the county could be got to cut the hay, and after a long delay 
the landlord imported a lot of emergency men to do the work. 
These men were for the most part roughs from the large towns 
who knew nothing of field work and whose one idea was to earn 
their 15s. or 20s. a week with as little exertion as possible. The 
season was already late and the weather set in wet, so the result 
was that the hay was so badly made that it could not pay for the 
expense of sending it toa distant market, and being boycotted, 
no one would buy it near home. The landlord therefore not only 
lost his £1,000, but he had to pay a large sum for barracks for his 
emergency men to live in and for policemen to guard them, for 
providing them with necessaries, and paying them wages at the 
rate of two men’s pay for half a man’s work. I believe the balance 
came out so much on the wrong side that the attempt was not 
repeated, and the estate has ever since been losing the best part 
of this £1,000 a year, owing to the obstinacy of these two old 
maiden ladies. 

There may be two opinions whether it would be right to 
suppress a boycot like this if it were possible, but there can be no 
second opinion that the attempt would be perfectly futile. You 
cannot imprison the whole population of a country side because 
they refuse to make or to buy another man’s hay. In short the 
result of a good deal of experience and reflection about the matter 
is, that you must do as you have done in the case of trades unions— 
that is, limit the intervention of the criminal law to acts of 
violence. If you attempt to carry it further you will inevitably 
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end in making the law either ridiculous or odious, or very probably 
both at once. Thus in a case which occurred recently in Ireland 
a little girl of fourteen was sent to goal for a fortnight for saying 
“Boo” to an emergency man. Could anything be more ridicu- 
lous? You might just as well have sent her to gaol for saying 
“Bo” toa goose. But at the same time the case has a serious 
aspect. What would be the feeling of the cotton spinners of 
Bolton or Preston if, when they were out on strike, the little girl 
of one of their comrades had been sent to gaol by a justice who 
was a cousin of the millowner for hooting a man who had been 
brought in from a distance to work in the factory? Would it 
have made them feel more loyal and law-abiding and less disposed 
to listen to the harangues of socialist orators? For Lancashire, 
read Clare or Limerick, and you may safely predict that what is 
human nature in the one will be human nature in the other. If 
this truth could once be driven into the head of the British 
Philistine, the Irish question would be advanced a long step towards 


solution. 
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CHAPTER I. 


(gerne never was a brighter, prettier, or more charming girl 
than Lady Dorothy de Chateaurond, the only daughter of the 
Earl of Belesbond. She was, as her name testified, of Norman 
descent, the only peculiarity in the family history being that, till 
within the last generation or so, they had not been ostensibly 
noble, and the glare of public opinion not having fallen 
upon them, they were comparatively obscure till the first peer 
had obliged George the Fourth in some way, and he had been 
rewarded by a peerage, a pedigree and a name. Belesbond was 
said to have been a sobriquet in uncontradictable “olden times ” 
of Bel et Bon, given by the Conqueror, and Chateaurond meant 
the old tower (long since destroyed) from which some arrow 
or weapon had done good service in Normandy to the said 
Conqueror. 

People are so very ill-natured, and prominence occasionally 
creates jealousy, so nobody need believe that Belus Bond, a 
money-lender, of great acuteness and of a rotund size, gave his 
name to the peerage, and that a quip about his feline propensities 
and his rotund person, chat tout rond, originated the family 
name. 

What does it matter? The peerage was a fact; and was not 
the birth and parentage in all the pride’s Bibles of the day? Let 
those laugh who win, thought the family. 

At any rate Lady Dorothy laughed; and charming in repose, 
she was enchanting when she laughed. Her father and her grand- 
father had followed the universal law, they had spent what the 
first peer had made, and Lady Dorothy, an only daughter, had 
six brothers. 

It was a matter of sincerest congratulation that Lady Dorothy 
in her first season had won the affections of a rich young squire, 
a Mr. Eldred, a man of pure, good Saxon descent, of a very old 
untitled family, whose lands had belonged to one or other branch 
for many generations before the Conquest; a family who had 
wisely given sons to commerce, who had been always steady, 
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clever, full of integrity—proud in a right way of their name—and 
against whose escutcheon no slur had ever been placed. Young 
Eldred was rich, devotedly in love, and Lady Dorothy consented 
to be his wife without concealing the fact that she also was happy 
and much in love with him. In short she pleased herself, and all 
her family at the same time—a delightful thing since she hated 
being found fault with—and no one had a fault to find. In these 
days, when so many young men disoblige their families by their 
marriages, and so many young women follow suit, the family 
was much to be congratulated. 

With equal good fortune, Mr. Eldred having no brothers, no 
cousins near or dear to him, and his large family properties being 
entailed and tied up by all sorts of puzzling legal documents on 
heirs male, Lady Dorothy, as fast as nature permitted such a 
feat, presented three sons to the enraptured family. 

A deep sense of gratitude towards her for this judicious conduct 
filled all hearts (except, of course, that of the cousin and heir- 
at-law). 

" . Lady Dorothy somehow always does the right thing,” 
was the family verdict, and she was praised and petted and 
admired more than ever. At the time of her marriage her chief 
friend Lydia Haverill (a connection) had, of course, without mean- 
ing it, sown the only discomfort in Lady Dorothy’s mind. 

No family of any antiquity can avoid having branches and col- 
laterals of less consequence than the parent stem—a very old 
family necessarily has these roots and branches, just as old oaks 
and elms have ramifications and branches above, and roots and 
fibres below the ground, spreading in all directions. It is only 
your newly-planted tree, with its clean, pert uprightness, that has 
no branches to speak of. 

John Eldred had many more cousins than he could count; 
though his warm, good heart would willingly have counted them 
all. Among them was a certain Lady Malyn, a cousin of his 
father’s, a woman who had intellect and an opinion of her own. 
She was a widow and childless, her only son having married and 
died and left half-a-dozen children and their mother to her 
care, 

Lady Malyn’s husband had been one of the unrecognized 
geniuses who invent things for the good of posterity, and whose 
abilities are often discovered too late. Sir Henry Malyn had worn 
himself out, as such men sometimes do. He had been made a 
knight, and had the greater part of the alphabet after his name. 
He died, regretting only that he could not live to complete a new 
instrument, and that he was leaving the wife who had been the 
sharer of his every thought, and the comforter of his every 
trouble, to mourn him. 

Lady Malyn, living with a daughter-in-law and the six grand- 
children, who were all fond of her, but alla little afraid of her, grew 
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careless in her dress, and gave herself up to a task she loved, the 
arranging and editing of her husband’s papers. 

Young Mrs. Malyn never noticed her mother-in-law’s dress, and 
if she had, would never have ventured to remonstrate; and Lady 
Malyn got into the habit of wearing out clothes that should have 
been worn out months before, carried a very old pair of gloves in 
her hands, put on a bonnet peculiarly out of fashion; and when 
she paid a visit of ceremony, wore an Indian shawl that had seen 
better days. Now some Indian shawls are beautiful possessions, 
but there are some which are a little gorgeous for promenading, 
and Lady Malyn’s was a still vivid scarlet worked in gold, valuable 
in itself and cherished by her, since her husband for years had 
saved to buy this shawl before he had been in a position to marry 
her; the shawl was full of the tenderest memories to her, almost a 
sacred thing, and she put it on, when she wore black, or purple, 
or grey, without any regard to the sensitive feelings on the 
subject of “tints,” which so universally prevails in these highly 
enlightened days. 

It was with regard to Lady Malyn that Lydia Haverill had been 
distinctly disagreeable. 

Lady Malyn had been to see Dorothy, and Miss Haverill had 
been present, and the old lady had put the young one down— 
cleverly and not rudely, but Lydia had not liked it. 

** No happiness but has its drawbacks, my poor dear Dolly!” she 
said, before Lady Malyn was well out of the room. “That I 
should live to see my beautiful Dorothy calling a woman like that 
cousin ! ” 

“Do you know, I rather like her, Lydia.” 

“Like her! A woman in a violent purple gown and that fear- 
ful thing like a table cloth gone mad upon her back.” 

‘“‘ Her dress was very ugly, but she has rather a nice face.” 

“Oh, Dolly! Where is your taste? Yow so dainty, so pic- 
turesque, so particular. You must be joking!” 

Some friends came in, and Lydia held forth amidst fits of 
laughter about the prospective cousin, gown and shawl, and all else. 

Poor Dorothy, feeling in her heart of hearts disloyal to her future 
husband, was overwhelmed ; had a quarrel (her first) with Lydia, 
made friends, and with all the injustice of an impetuous young 
person of nineteen, declared she hated Lady Malyn because her 
dearest friend and she had quarrelled about her. 

Poor Dorothy! She had weakly yielded, and knew little peace 
afterwards. Lady Malyn was a discordant note, and now she 
always joined in making fun of her and her clothes; and finally 
grew to think of her as a distinct drawback, almost her béte noire. 

Time had not smoothed matters; Lady Malyn never flattered, 
and to speak the truth, Dorothy was accustomed to flattery, so much 
used to it that she felt an honest contradiction, even a difference 
of opinion, to be a distinct rudeness; a state of mind very easily 
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engendered. The mother of three beautiful boys, a devoted wife, 
amiable, affectionate, willing to be pleased, with a rich and devoted 
husband, who studied her in everything, she smiled upon her 
world ; and as the world in this respect is very like a looking-glass, 
it smiled back upon her; an exception was an annoyance. Mr. 
Eldred thought no fairer picture could be seen than his Dorothy, 
when he went up as usual to her dressing-room the beginning of 
August, and found her in a bewitching tea gown, seated with the 
year-old boy on her lap, displaying a good deal of his person, and 
kicking with immense energy—the elder boys assisting in the 
worship of the youngest, and making a great deal of noise. 

Sooner than usual that evening, the picture became a dissolving 
view ; though the young father, who had something on his mind, 
praised and petted the children rather more than usual. Hypo- 
critical man! For the first time in his married life he had some- 
— to tell his Dorothy—and he knew that she would not like to 

ear it. 

He took up that position on the hearthrug which invariably 
appears to give courage to mankind, and cleared his throat of 
imaginary huskiness. “ Darling,” he began, “I have had an invi- 
tation; Murray goes north next week; he has taken the very 
best shooting in Ross-shire; a moor where grouse is said to be 
unusually plentiful and . 

“Tam so glad,” and Lady Dorothy sprang to her feet. ‘ Ihave 
never been quite to the north of Scotland, and I have often longed 
to go; and the children—not that they are ill—but Highland air 
will be delightful for them. Can’t you see the little rogues rolling 
in the heather ?” 

Mr. Eldred gave a little cough. ‘I am afraid, my dearest little 
wife, that there is no chance of that ; a shooting lodge has such 
very limited accommodation.” 

Lady Dorothy’s countenance fell. She was silent for a minute 
or two, then she looked up bravely: “I must not be foolish... . 
I don’t like leaving the children, dearest husband, but my first 
duty is to you. Of course I will leave them, and nurse will write 
every day. But my things. I suppose I must be ready at once. 
This is the third of August; you will wish to be there for the 
twelfth. A tweed gown, thick boots, a hat. Well, darling, don’t 
be afraid ; I shall be quite ready.” 

She sat down and had ordered her gown on paper, down to the 
buttons (she was nothing if not practical), when her husband 
spoke again. 

“You see, dear, it is only a shooting lodge—very small, and 
Murray has asked no ladies.” 

“TI shan’t be at all dull, dear. I have some new work, and I 
shall try and sketch. Sometimes I can go out with you. I really 
don’t think I mind a gun at all. If it makes a very big noise I 
can always stop my ears.” 
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Mr. Eldred put his arm round her shoulder. “I am afraid, 
dear Dolly, you will not like it—but the truth is, Murray’s quar- 
ters are only for bachelors, and ¢f I go, I am to go alone.” 

Poor Lady Dorothy! She tore up her note in minute portions, 
and felt vindictive towards Mr. Murray. She sat down without 
speaking, and gazed moodily into the fire. 

Mr. Eldred looked at her with a strangely uncomfortable 
feeling. “Dolly,” he said, gently raising her chin with his big 
brown hand, “ if you dislike my going I shall give it up.” 

“ But you wish it ?” 

“‘ Of course I do—it is a great piece of luck for me.” 

“‘ Then go, dear,” she said, mastering her feeling of annoyance, 
and speaking in her own natural manner. 

Mr. Eldred was delighted with her consent and with her manner 
of consenting, and told her what a perfect little wife she was ; and 
she reflected with much self-praise that she had been very nice. 
“Some wives might have been very nasty,” she thought, and 
said so to herself. 

“Should you like to stay here or go anywhere else with the 
children ?” 

“Oh, stay here. I hate a seaside lodging.” 

* You might go to Lynmouth to our cottage there.” 

“ And have that Lady Malyn on my shoulders at all hours of the 
day—no, thanks.” 

‘“‘ Lady Malyn is a very good and a very clever woman, if you 
would only not be so obstinate about it, dear, and so prejudiced.” 

“‘ Lady Malyn is a vulgar, tiresome, interfering woman—and I 

. hate her!” 

“‘ My dear Dorothy, this is too bad. I really cannot understand 
your dislike to her, and she is my cousin,” and Mr. Eldred, as head 
of his house, was offended, but he saw his Dorothy’s blue eyes 
looking tearful and hastened to drop the subject. ‘ Will you ask 
any one here ?” 

‘Lydia Haverill might come perhaps.” 

“Whom I dislike nearly (not quite as much) as she dislikes 
me. Well, dear Dolly, do as you like ; you have been very good 
about my going away; I only want to make sure you will not be 
too dull; please yourself.” 

“Why do you dislike Lydia ?” 

‘“‘ Because she flatters you so dreadfully.” 

‘“Flattery according to my definition is insincere praise ; Lydia 
never says what she does not mean.” 

‘“‘Flattery, I consider, is praise, exaggerated praise before you, 
to your face. I hate hearing her say, ‘Dear Lady Dorothy! 
how sweet! how lovely you are! no one is like you, &c.,’ it makes 
my little wife look very ” 





“Well, finish your sentence,” cried Lady Dolly, half laughing, 
half angry. 
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“ Well, very foolish, as if she thought it pleased you.” 

“Oh!” and Lady Dorothy went off to her dressing-room with- 
out saying a word, more ruffled than she cared to show; there 
was a truth she did not like in this speech of her husband’s. It 
is much easier to forgive a small injustice, than a truth which 
wounds our vanity. 

Also the Cottage at Lynmouth was full of convenience, and to 
a be by the sea would be so pleasant. It began to look pleasanter 
than ever to her thoughts as the days grew very hot, and their 
own big place in Hampshire was so big when her husband was 
away, and there was no duubt it stood a little low, and every time 
Lady Dorothy felt the heat, she felt more aggrieved by Lady 
Malyn’s presence near the exquisite grounds and the sea breezes 
at Lynmouth. 

“ Life is not a bed of roses,” she said to herself as she laid her 
head upon her pillow. She had declared the Cottage to be im- 
possible, she had made herself a voluntary exile; it followed 
naturally that it immediately became a desirable thing. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE parting was over, Lady Dorothy had felt it a good deal. She 
went into her husband’s room with quite a forlorn little feeling of 
being deserted, put a few things tidy for him on his writing table, 
and began a most elaborate pair of slippers for him, which, as 
she detested work, and the pattern was high art, sad in colour, and 
fearfully intricate, ran the smallest possible chance of completion. 
She sent for her eldest child, talked quite over his head and 
bored him a good deal, by dwelling upon self-denial and sterling 
qualities, till he got so dull that with tears in his eyes he begged 
to go to the nursery. 
“ May I go to the nursery now ? I have been good. Nurse said 
I might go to the nursery soon if I was good.” 
“Oh, Percy! Are you not happier with mother ? ” 
a “No, I’m happier in the nursery to-day—and we are going to 
have toast for tea, and I’m going to help to make it if ve been 
good. I have been good.” 

He gave her a quick, careless hug and ran away merrily. 

His mother sighed and went off in the carriage to meet Miss 
Lydia Haverill. 

Even at that hour, nearly five, it was oppressively hot ; the 
train, a local one, was unpunctual and the horses fidgeted, of 
which the coachman made the most ; altogether Lady Dorothy 
had time to get ruffled before Miss Haverill appeared. 

When she finally arrived, it was quite evident she also had been 
ruffled, and as she was not very well bred and was not on cere- 
mony with Lady Dorothy, she was distinctly cross, and only the 
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luxurious’tea ready at home saved the situation. Tea, however, 
does restore people’s tempers, and by the time she had invested 
her appetite in various hot cakes and scones and drank several 
cups of tea, Lydia was as gushing as ever and expressed her 
astonishment and her delight in having her “ dearest Dorothy ” 
all to herself, making the most of the astonishment. 

‘TI was so surprised,” she said ; “fancy you two inseparables : 





parting of your own accord for weeks and months!” 
“Not for quite so long as that.” 
“ Well, the shooting season; of course that isa vagueterm. I 
can quite understand being glad to get a man away for a bit, but 
I can not imagine Mr. Eldred, the man envied of all men, volun- 
tarily going away from so lovely and so delightful a wife and 
those cherub boys.” 
«A man may love his home and yet like good shooting.” 
“ Evidently ; but if I was married, what a rage I should be in 
if my husband preferred his gun and men friends to my society ; I 
should never forgive him. You, Dorothy, are an angel.” 
Was it because of her husband’s words, or because the realities 
of life taught to all women by motherhood had opened Lady 
Dorothy’s eyes? She disliked this speech and did think it flattery. 
With a graver face than usual she said gently : A 
“T know you wish to be kind, but I think you flatter me too 
much, Lydia; it makes me look foolish. Even my husband thinks 
so.” 
“Does he? Do you really believe that I flatter you? Oh! dear 
Lady Dorothy !” 
“ Well, you don’t mean it. I know you are sincere; I told my 
husband so.” 
“So he thought me insincere.” 
“Tam not sure he put it so, but he thinks you flatter me. No, 
I think I defined flattery as insincere praise. We did not agree 


about it.” 
‘“‘ And I caused a disagreement ! dearest and sweetest Dorothy, 
how can you forgive me!” 
“There is nothing to forgive. Percy has not been quite well ’ 


this evening; I am going to see him, so I will say good night, 
dear. I do hope you will be quite comfortable,” and Lady 
Dorothy kissed her friend and left her. 

“So Mr. Eldred is trying to keep dear Dorothy from liking me. 
Well, I shall pay him out,” and Lydia went to bed in a very 
aggressive state of mind. 

Next morning, over their work, Lydia began to talk about her 
journey. 

“Who do you suppose came as far as the junction with me ?” 

“JT cannot imagine,” said Lady Dorothy, who was puzzling over r 
two shades of green. 

‘Those two Miss Thorpes—those would-be beauties.” 
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“IT remember two very handsome Miss Thorpes; nice, pleasant 
girls they seemed,” said Lady Dorothy. 

«Men like them. W ell, they and their boxes—such a quantity. 
of luggage !—went down to Scotland by the express. Some place 
in Ross-shire ; Craig Vohr was on all their luggage.” 

“How very odd. Craig Vohr is Mr. Murray’s shooting. I 
address my husband’s letters there.” 

“There may be two Craig Vohrs.” 

_ “In Ross-shire? Not likely, is it?” 

“ Not likely—but Scotch things are always so exceptionally 

different from one’s rational ideas, when one thinks of forests 
without trees ; it all sounds so eccentric.” 
- Lady Dorothy said nothing. If it was true that these ahs 
were going to Craig Vohr in Ross-shire, Mr. Murray had played 
her false, and womankind was to be there. Not for one mo- 
ment did she believe her husband had purposely misled her. 

‘*‘ My husband told me it was a bachelors’ party.” 

“ A bachelors’ party! Dear Lady Dorothy, you are too sweet!” 
and Lydia threw herself back, laughing heartily. 

“ Well, it really does not matter,” the little wife said loyally. 

‘*‘ Because you are too wonderfully nice and good! How any 
young man can, of his own-free will, leave such a wife. . . . You 
know you are quite the best wife in the world, dear Lady 
Dorothy.” 

- "JT have the best and kindest husband. What is it, Thomas ? 
Anything wrong?” as her own footman came noiselessly forward, 
mystery on all his features. 

“ Mrs. Todd, my lady, if convenient—urgent.” Lady Dorothy 
hurried to the door, only half hearing Thomas’s message. 

Mrs. Todd, an excellent family servant, had cause for uneasi- 
ness. A housemaid, ill for a week, had developed scarlet-fever. 
The doctor was there, and would also like a word with her ladyship.. 
‘He was not kept waiting, and Lady Dorothy had foreseen what 
would follow. Take the children away. Yes; but where to go? 
Eastbourne, Brighton—where ? 

“Lodgings are risky just now, and good ones hard to find. 
Could you not go to some place of your own—any seaside place ? 
Mr. Eldred has other places besides this one, I know.” 

Half unconsciously “ Lynmouth” came from Lady Dorothy’s 
lips. 
“The very place!” exclaimed Dr. Croly. ‘Have things got 
ready and go the first thing to-morrow.” 

“Tt is my fate,” said Lady Dorothy to herself, half amused and 
wholly anxious. 

But she gave all the orders before returning to the boudoir—- 
every one was at once busy. And having settled who she could 
take, and arranged for the comfort of the sick girl, she rejoined 
Lydia. 
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“ Anything wrong ?” asked that young person. 

“Yes; something is very wrong. One of the housemaids has 
scarlet fever, and we must all go to-morrow to Lynmouth.” 

“What a bore! Servants always seem to be catching things.” 

‘Will you tell your maid about packing ? I want to go by an 


early train.” 


“Dear Lady Dorothy!” and Miss Haverill stood at the door for a 


moment. 
“ Well?” asked the busy little woman, whose pen was flying 


along the paper, telling her husband what had happened. 

* Your husband will hate having to leave a bachelors’ party.” 

‘Why should he ? He cando no good. We are not ill.” 

“ Dear Lady Dorothy——— !” and the door closed upon the would- 
be mischief-maker. 

That night brought no relief to the sick housemaid; but the 
three boys, their mother and necessary attendants were by noon 
next day established at the Cottage. The unpacking kept every 
one busy, or made them think themselves so. Lady Malyn called 
in a couple of days, and was hurt at hearing “ Not at home” pro- 
nounced quite aloud by a voice from the drawing-room. Lady 
Dorothy would have seen her, but Miss Haverill was so very sure 
she would rather not, that she weakly yielded. Afterwards her 
face used to burn when she remembered it. But we must not 
anticipate. 

In the meantime Lydia Haverill watched from behind the cur- 
tain, and made merry over the shawl and all else, and Lady 
Dorothy’s naturally good heart and good breeding again took 
exception and Miss Haverill saw it. 

“ Dear Lady Dorothy, I am not offending you?” 

“ T don’t like it, Lydia.” 


“Do you know you are changing very much. If I had known 


how much, I should hardly have come to you.” 

“ T hope I’m not unkind.” 

“ Not unkind; but you do not care for me as you once did.” 

Lady Dorothy coloured. ‘If you were married and had child- 
ren you would understand.” 

“ Dear Lady Dorothy!” 

“ And you are changed. You always say ‘ Lady’ Dorothy.” 

“‘ Because you are strange, somehow. However, it is always 
the same; a man never likes his wife’s girl friends; then they 
have to go.” 

“Pray do not talk nonsense. And here is Percy; we must not: 
talk ofall this before him.” 

Percy was in a fretful and tiresome mood, and tried his mother’s 
patience a good deal. Miss Haverill made him irritating little 
speeches, and at last declared he ought to be well whipped. He 
burst into tears. Lady Dorothy was angry with him, and annoyed 
with her friend. Was she her friend? ‘The doubt came well 
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before her; but Percy was sent to the nursery as a naughty boy, 
and went, unable to explain all the feelings of penitence and the 
sensation of illness that was making his little heart so full. 

Luckily the nurse, an experienced and motherly woman, saw 
the child was ill. She deposed the baby, gave Percy a warm 
bath, and kept him by her all night. 

It was very early in the morning when she woke Lady Dorothy. 
‘“‘ Master Percy is not at all well, my lady.” 

To dress in something quickly and go to his side—to note the 
flushed face and the eager cry for something to drink. 

“The doctor——-” she stammered anxiously. 

“ He is sent for, my lady.” 

He came, and a short examination showed him it was scarlet 
fever. 

Poor Lady Dorothy! She went to Lydia’s room and told her, 
sure of her help, saying, “ Will you keep the little ones by you, 
Lydia? I must be by Percy, he is very ill.” 

“TI keep the little ones! dear Lady Dorothy. I am the most 
helpless person alive, and I honestly say I do not care for 
children.” 

“ Only for to-day, Lydia. I have telegraphed for the house- 
keeper. I cannot trust baby to the nurserymaid, and nurse must 
not go near them.” 

“ Dear Lady Dorothy, you really can hardly be serious, propos- 
ing so selfish a plan. Suppose I catch the fever—there are all 
my visits at an end. I never heard anything so selfish. I shall 
pack and go at once—quite the kindest thing I can do!” 

** But you have had scarlet fever.” 

“People may have it twice. Good-bye, dear Lady Dorothy. 
Better not shake hands, for fear of accidents.” 

Lady Dorothy turned away, and shortly heard her depart. She 
felt terribly forlorn. She could not look after the little ones, and 
every time they cried she was swre there was some grievous 
catastrophe going on. She suffered acutely. Then came cheerful 
glia was laughing. Soon a twisted note came up to 

er: 


“DEAR Lapy Dororuy, 
*‘ As you cannot be in two places at once, and must 
not, of course, leave your sick boy, may I take the little ones to 
my house? I have spent some time with them, and we are good 


friends already. Youshall hear every day. 
“G. MAatyn.” 


How Lady Dorothy thanked her! The little ones went off, and 
the house was quiet—terribly quiet, the poor young mother 
thought. Inexperience adds to all the natural fears at such a 


time. 
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. The hours seemed terribly long, and the child grew worse. 
Delirium came on, and the cry was always about that last after- 
noon; somebody threatening to whip him—the last important 
event of the little life was photographed on his brain. 

When her husband arrived, the poor mother was nearly beside 
herself and looked, to his anxious eyes, as though she would follow 
the child. The doctors summoned from far and near gave small 
hope at last ; and there came a time when they had to tell the , 
father the child must die. “If he was older and could understand 
and could take stimulants. We have tried everything, and he is 
sinking. It would be cruel not to tell his mother the truth.” 

Lady Dorothy, kneeling by the bed, heard, and her heart 
fainted within her. Her Percy! her lovely, strong, healthy boy 
dying! : 

o _ firm, sweet-toned voice came into the stillness, “A 
healthy child, sinking? Nonsense, my dear doctors. God does 
not give a young life and then let it die. Oh! I know you are 
very clever; you know all about diseases; but I never knew a 
doctor yet that really knew all about children; they have a 
wonderful hold on life.” 

Could Lady Dorothy ever forget that voice, and the strong, firm 
hands that raised the child’s head; how the stimulants she had 4 
coaxed him to take in vain and the nurse had tried to make him 
take were obediently taken from those hands under the influence 
of a gentle firmness he could not resist, even half-conscious as he 
was ; how through many hours the kindly face watched by that 
bed, and at every proper interval without a demur Percy swallowed 
what was given? Could anything ever make Lady Dorothy 
forget the first conscious look, the murmured “Mother!” and 
the clasp of her hand with the sweet sleep that followed ? 

At that time all was as a dream to Lady Dorothy, she was 
chiefly conscious of clinging to a kind arm, and of trying to utter 
her incoherent thanks. 

Perey recovered, and the delight of Lady Dorothy’s life was 
when she carried that figure she had so learned to love ; when the 


purple gown and that shawl were in the carriage beside her, and ‘ 
they were going home together. 
* * * * * 


Weeks afterwards Mr. Eldred said to his wife, “I always forgot 
to tell you. I saw the two Miss Thorpes one day in the High- 
lands.” 

“One day ?” 

“Yes; they were staying at Craig Vohr Castle, on the opposite 
side of the Loch, and we met at a sort of picnic one day.” ~ « 

“T heard they had gone north,” and Lady Dorothy was glad in H 
her heart she had not been led into doing her husband injustice. 

Darling husband !” she said fervently, “I want to confess to 
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you. You were right and I was wrong about Lydia; she was very 
unkind and very selfish.” - 

* Ah! so you found her out ?” 

“ And you were right and I was wrong about dear Lady Malyn. 
It is not only about Percy, but every day I love her better. She 
has shown me a side of life I knew nothing of, and given me an 
' interest in books and things I was ignorant of. I shall be a better 





mother to my boys, and'I hope a better wife a 

“No; there you may stop,” he exclaimed. “I am glad you 
appreciate Lady Malyn and that she is of use to you. I am glad 
I shall not soon again hear ‘ Dear Lady Dorothy’ from lips I know 
to be false, but I want no change in you—I only want you always 
to be yourself.” 








_HONOUR'S DUE, 


TO THE HEROINE OF BUNKER’S SPRUIT. 


Who was this, the sorrowing brave 
i Bear toa triumphant grave, 
4 There, where England's colours wave 





O’er a sollier’s burial ? 


What !—a woman? Yes! for when 
Afric’s sun saw Englishmen 
Die unyielding, one ’gainst ten, 

She did nobler than they all. 


Next her husband, to the ground 
Smitten bya cureless wound, 
Helpless, and a prisoner bound, 

Yet she rose with hopeful cheer. 


Willing feet her strength sustain 

By her comrades, sunk in pain ; 

Theirs her life, till nature wane, 
Crushed by pangs from year to year. 


Seven summers’ bright increase 

To her anguish brought no cease— 
Now all mourn her, laid at peace, 
L On a warrior’s martial bier. 


Roll the drums, through winter air, 
Flash the volleys! they who bear, 
For a sister’s tender care 

Blessing her with many a tear. 





Honour her with honour’s due! 

England’s Queen and people knew 

What a woman’s heart can do, 
When her noble tale was told. 


With her badge of the Red Cross 

Let her rest—not hers the loss. 

Who hath changed our earthly dross 
For the crown of fadeless gold. 


EMILIA AYLMER BLAKE (MRS, AYLMER GOWING), 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CLOUDS BREAK. 


HAT letter to his son cost Philip Cranston infinite pain. The 
whole night long he pondered what effect his confession would 
have on Dick’s truthful, straightforward mind. Hitherto the 
young man’s evident liking for him and confidence in him had 
been inexpressibly cheering; now, he dreaded falling in his 
estimation. 

The first glance at his fine expressive face would tell how he 
had taken this revelation ; even the expected answer might convey 
it, for Cranston thought he should be able to read between the 
lines. 

Yet he was glad it was done, that his son knew the truth. No 
matter how urgent, how imploring the mother who had treated 
him so cruelly might be, she could not undo what had been done. 

Cranston felt weak, unnerved, unequal to the impending inter- 
view with his wife, and waited her coming with impatience, eager 
to have it over. 

Then he might be free to go back to his boy, if his reply was 
all he hoped for. If not, well—he could think of no alternative. 

But the weary hours of that terrible morning rolled on, and 
again Mrs. Acland failed to keep her appointment. 

This greatly puzzled Cranston. It was of the last importance to 
her to confer with him, and it would be something very unusual 
for her to be foiled in her purpose twice. He was at a loss what 
todo. He did not like to make inquiries at her house, lest he 
might meet Acland. He dared not write. Perplexed and uneasy 
he resolved to wait till after nightfall, and if she did not appear, 
to seek his cousin Captain Cranston at the Minerva Club, as he no 
longer need avoid the haunts of men—the men he used to know 
—and take counsel with the scientific sailor. 

Captain Cranston was not at his club, however ; he had had a 
telegram that afternoon which had obliged him to go out of town, 
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and he had left no address. Philip meditated on this information 
as he walked slowly back to his remote lodgings. 

Had the summons been to the vindictive old man who clung so 
tenaciously to his rank and riches, and was he ill or dying? Was 
Dick to find a father and fortune at one stroke ? 

“It is ill coveting dead men’s shoes, when I am rejoicing over 
a living son,” thought Cranston, resolutely turning from a pleasant 
fancy sketch of Dick installed as master of Leighton Abbot, and 
doing credit to his name and race. “There is nothing for it but 
patience. I daresay Hugh will write to me; I cannot hear from 
Dick at the earliest before Tuesday evening, and that is more than 
sixty hours off ; I must get through them as best I can.” 

It was a trying interval. Mrs. Acland made no sign, and Cran- 
ston scarcely liked to leave the house lest he might miss some 
communication from her. On Tuesday morning came a few lines 
from Captain Hugh. Mr. Maynard had insisted on driving with- 
out an overcoat in an open carriage, had walked a considerable 
distance to inspect the progress of some farm buildings he had 
begun for a new tenant; a sudden storm had come on, and before 
he could reach shelter the old man was drenched ; next day he 
had a severe feverish cold which soon became bronchitis, and he 
was then in a very precarious condition, having been weakened 
previously by his excessive grief for the loss of his grandson. 

* I think,” continued the writer, “ it would be well if you made 
yourself known to Messrs. Thorpe and Son, Lincoln’s Inn, my 
uncle’s solicitors ; I inclose a line of introduction. They ought to 
know of your existence, and might be useful to you in many ways. 
My own opinion is that the poor old man cannot pull through, 
though the doctors say it is possible he may recover. Atwell, 
the great chest doctor, came down this afternoon, and approves 
what the other men have done.” 

“‘ No,” said Philip Cranston as he slowly put the letter back in 
its envelope. “I will not trouble the lawyers while the poor 
fellow lives ; it will not make any difference, especially as Hugh is 
ready to acknowledge me. I will stick to the house till I get 
Dick’s answer.” 

“‘ The day drags on though storms keep out the sun;” and this 
long spell of weary waiting came to an end. Cranston had lit the 
gas, and opened a book with a desperate intention of attending to it, 
when a letter was handed to him. At sight of the address his 
cheek grew pale and his long slender hands trembled; he hesi- 
tated to open it and paused before he hastily tore off the envelope 
and with a beating heart read the contents eagerly, thirstily; then 
he sank into a chair murmuring, “ Thank God! thank God!” and 
in the silence and solitude of his quiet room he covered up his 
face and wept. He had a son then !—a son who loved him already, 
who was ready to condone his offences, and compassionate the 
sorrows which he had partly brought upon himself. How he 
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longed to press the boy he had learned to love so much to his 
heart—English though he was, to show him to his friendly cousin 
Hugh, to boast of him to the whole world! 

But the conclusion of the letter demanded his attention. “TI 
have just heard that my mother has met with a serious accident, 
and Mr. Acland has sent for Marjory; pray ascertain what it 
is, and come down as soon as possible. I long to see you and 
consult with you; we have a difficult and trying task before us.” 

“This complicates matters,” was Cranston’s reflection, when he 
was able to divert his thoughts from Dick. ‘It would have been 
better for herself had she been saved by death from what is 
before her !” 

Late as it was Cranston sallied forth, and hailing a cab was soon 
set down at the door where he had recognized his wife in the 
beginning of this true history. 

He rang the bell, and waited anxiously for some minutes be- 
fore it was answered. 

“Ts Mr. Acland at home ?” 

“No; master’s away at the hospital.” 

“Then could I see Miss Acland ?” 

*¢T am sure I do not know; she is in sad trouble.” 

“ Pray give her my card.” 

“T don’t think she will see you,” said the girl. ‘ Step inside.” 

In another moment she came back, and in a changed tone said, 
“Please walk into the dining-room, sir. Miss Acland will be down 
directly.” The room was oppressive ; a solitary gaslight made its 
darkness visible ; the fire burned low. 

Cranston stood by the table, thinking of the terrible confusion 
he was about to bring upon the innocent family; of the shame- 
ful story he was compelled to tell. Marjory at least need not 
know the whole of it. But she was beside him, with a sad, grave 
face. 

“Oh, Mr. Brand! I am so glad you have come! Have you 
heard of the dreadful accident to Mrs. Acland ?” 

“Dick has written to me to inquire particulars, so I ventured to 
intrude upon you.” 

“T do not know much myself; my father is in such distress 
that he could scarcely speak to me. It seems that on Friday 
afternoon Mrs. Acland had gone out to send a telegram to nurse, 
who is with the children at Folkestone. I suppose she went 
to shop after, for crossing one of the streets leading out of Edg- 
ware Road, a cart coming round the corner knocked her down; 
she was taken up much bruised and insensible, so they carried her 
to the hospital. The doctors are afraid the spine has been in- 
jured, and that she may be paralyzed in the lower limbs. She 
cannot be moved yet, and my poor father is always going to the 
hospital, though he is not allowed to see her. She was so dread- 
fully agitated the first time he went. They say she will be quite 
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helpless; think what a fate for such an active, masterful 
woman !” 

“Tt is appalling!” exclaimed Cranston, deeply shocked. How 
cruel it would be to attack a prostrate helpless creature whose 
sufferings demanded forbearance ! 

* You used to know her, and Dick’s father ?” resumed Marjory. 
‘“‘ Was he really so bad as Mrs. Acland makes out ?” 

“I was rather partial to him,” returned Cranston gravely; “so I 
may not be a fair judge, but he did not seem a bad fellow to me.” 

“Tam sure he was not, or Dick would not be as nice as he is,” 
said Marjory thoughtfully. “I hope you are going back to him 
soon, Mr. Brand. You will be a comfort to him; he is so fond 
of you.” 

“Ts he ?” said Cranston, with a happy smile. 

“ Yes, indeed he is; and you will let George come to you in the 
evening too, I hope, as I shall not be able to leave my father for 
a long time, I fear. He was so dependent on Mrs. Acland. I 
do not not know what will become of him. -When she can 
come home I am sure she will wish me away; she never could 
bear me; and now she has been so suddenly struck down I feel 
ashamed of disliking her so much.” 

“JT do not think you have reason to be ashamed of yourself. 
It is, however, probable I may remain in town some time longer ; 
perhaps Dick may join me. Meanwhile, should Mrs. Acland wish 
to see me, I will leave my address with you.” 

“Do you think she might wish to see you?” asked Marjory, 
with such evident surprise that Cranston felt she had heard Mrs. 
Acland express an unfavourable opinion of him. 

‘She may find it necessary to confer with me respecting some 
matters—but I have trespassed too long on you.” 

“T wish you could stay—or that I could ask you to stay,” said 
Marjory, blushing and hesitating. “It is awfully lonely—the 
children are away, and it is better to keep them away. My poor 
father does not seem to know what todo. I think it is a comfort 
to him to find me here when he comes in. I will write to Dick 
to-night and tell him you have been here.” 

“Do so. Good-night, my dear young lady!” He stooped and 
kissed her hand in a tender, fatherly fashion that touched her; 
the tears sprang to her eyes. ‘ Good-bye, I am so glad to have seen 
you.” He left the house, and walked on in the deepest perplexity. 

What was to be done! It might be better to break his 
painful tidings to Acland while it was impossible for the un- 
fortunate woman to interfere, and arrange some plan for her 
future when she was able to be moved. On one point he was 
resolved: she should confess the truth respecting the money he 
was convinced she had taken. Should he attempt to see her 
in the hospital, or first lay his statement before Mr. Acland ? 
He could come to no decision. 
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Meanwhile, the wretched woman who occupied his thoughts 
had, as her mind recovered its powers, gone down into a hell 
of anticipated shame and exposure. She knew she was power- 
less to move—absolutely at the mercy of her foes. She knew 
the weakness of the man she had ruled and dominated; that 
he was only a broken reed; and if he listened to Cranston 
and believed him,as he must, his horror of scandal, of being a 
nine days’ wonder, the subject of newspaper paragraphs, would 
turn him too against her. Her only hope of mercy was from 
the husband she had despised and driven away. She felt that 
life was over for her, and she would fain have ended it, but 
lacked the physical power that would have given courage enough 
to do the deed. Her mental condition did not escape the notice 
of the doctors, who told Mr. Acland that his wife’s recovery, so 
far as she could recover, was retarded by her evident uneasiness, 
and exhorted him to ascertain, and if possible to remove, the 
cause. 

The cause was clear enough to Mr. Acland. All could be ac- 
counted for by the dreadful threats of Blake. 

His own fears prompted him to buy the rascal’s silence, to do 
anything to avoid the horror of publicity. But how to trace him 
was the question? He had left no address, and any attempt to 
discover his whereabouts might only lead to his apprehension. 
Still Mr. Acland hoped that his necessities would compel him to 
apply once more either to Mrs. Acland or to himself. Nor was he 
mistaken. The fifth day after the accident he was almost rejoiced 
to receive a short note signed “ B.” the writing of which was well 
known to him. It stated that the writer, being penniless, had de- 
termined to give himself up to the police, and reveal everything, 
if within the next week he was not furnished with funds to fly the 
country. 

“J will not endanger myself by going to you,” he continued, 
“ but I will keep indoors for the next three or four days, and you 
must come here. Ask for Mr. Eisenberg. If you have any sense, 
we will soon settle matters.” 

This effusion bore the address, “ Schmitt’s Coffee House, Crown 
Street, Prince’s Road, Kensington.” 

Mr. Acland did not hesitate an instant in deciding to keep the 
appointment. He hurried away to the hospital, where his wife 
had been placed in a private room, and surrounded with all that 
skill and care could do to alleviate her sufferings. He would show 
her the note, and assure her that he would buy off the needy 
scoundrel whose venom they both dreaded. Mrs. Acland had now 
recovered from the stunning effect of the shock she had received. 
Her bruises were less painful, and she did not suffer any acute 
pain; she even began to hope that the terrible numbness which 
made her lower limbs inert might not prove incurable. She had 
been at first exceedingly averse to see her husband; his presence 
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exercised a peculiarly disturbing effect upon her; but now she 
asked constantly for him, and he was always ready to sit by her, 
and listen to her moans and complaints. 

Having begged the nurse to leave them for a few minutes, he 
read Blake’s note aloud in a hushed tone, and proceeded to assure 
his eager listener that he was determined to arrange matters so as 
to free her from all apprehension in future. 

**I trust you may be able to do so, but it would be wiser to defy 
him. I leave all to you; I only wish I were not to be a burden 
to any one,” she returned feebly. 

“ Do not talk like that, my dear ; the doctor says you are doing 
wonderfully well. We must hope the best.” 

“Ah! we must. See,” moving her hands on the coverlet, 
“my hands are quite right. I think I could use a pencil—give 
me yours, and that note.” She began to scribble on the back of it. 
“Yes, I can write—that is something. I wish you would leave 
me both the note and pencil. I have a few ideas I should like to 
note down as to what you shall say to Blake, and they come 
so slowly.” 

“But I am afraid you may let the note be seen.” 

“ Trust me,” she returned smiling grimly. 

** Let me take the address,” said Mr. Acland, much perplexed. 
He did not dream of refusing his wife, yet he dreaded the note 
being seen, and he was impatient to get the interview with Blake 
over. “TI should like to have seen him to-day, if possible.” 

‘Better not. He will be more ready to come to terms if you 
keep him waiting.” 

“ Well, perhaps so. I am afraid I am staying too long.” 

“It does not seem long,” she said softly. “I wish, dear, you 
would give me alittle money. The day nurse has been peculiarly 
good to me; I should like to make her a present.” 

“Certainly.” He gave her a sovereign and some silver. 

“Thank you; I suppose I must let you go. Be sure you call 
to-night or to-morrow for ‘ my ideas.’” 

As soon as he was gone, and nurse installed with her needle- 
work beside the fire, Mrs. Acland asked very quietly, “ Have you 
any envelopes, nurse ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

* Will you fetch me one ?” 

“Law! ma’am, you do not want to write a letter?” 

“Oh, no,” smiling, “only to inclose one Mr. Acland has for- 

otten.” 

“Very well,” and nurse left the room. 

She returned in a few minutes, and handed an envelope to her 
patient. “There,” said Mrs. Acland, smiling sweetly as she 
slipped Blake’s note into it, “see how well I can write,” and she 
addressed it to Cranston’s Camden Town lodgings. ‘ Now,” 


she added, “get a stamp and post this at once, if you would 
ce 
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insure me a quiet day. Here, take this to pay for the postage 
and for—discretion.” 

“ Dear me, ma’am,” said nurse hesitating and eyeing the sove- 
reign, “I hope as how I am not doing any wrong.” 

“ That is my affair. Go, take it instantly ; it is on my husband’s 
business.” Her tone of command imposed on her attendant, who 
left the room. When she returned, the patient appeared to be 
in a profound slumber. 


* * * * * * * 


The few words Marjory had spoken to him dwelt in Philip 
Cranston’s mind, and seemed to run through the tangle of his 
perplexed thoughts like a pleasant strain of music. What a sweet 
sympathetic voice the gipsy had! what bright, steadfast eyes! 
How fond she was of Dick! and he—did he himself know how he 
loved her? To Cranston’s experience, the condition of his son’s 
heart had long been perceptible, but how would the matter end ? 
He was not sure of Marjory, and when the true state of affairs 
became known to Acland he might very naturally refuse any 
further connection with a man who had been fatal tohim. Well, 
the solution of this and many other difficulties could not be anti- 
cipated. 

He wrote to Dick thanking him jor his prompt and affectionate 
reply, and advised him to give up his present employment or ask 
for leave of absence, as his presence in town might be necessary. 
He gave him the particulars of his interview with Marjory, and 
described the nature of the accident to Mrs. Acland. 

Then he resigned himself to wait, nor was it long before the 
curtain drew up on the last act of the drama. 

The following morning brought him no tidings of the wretched 
woman he knew was burning to see him, and he was debating 
whether he should attempt, with Marjory’s help, to see her, when 
a telegram was laid before him. 

** My uncle died, rather suddenly at the last, this morning about 
five-thirty. Have written to Thorpe that you will call to-morrow 
before noon.” 

The paper fell from Cranston’s hand, and for a few minutes he 
strove in vain to realize the immense change in his fortunes. 
Gradually, as his ideas cleared, he felt. that one difficulty, want of 
money, was removed. For this he was thankful, otherwise no 
sense of exultation swelled his heart fora moment. He hated 
poverty, its ugliness, its privations ; he loved the power of giving ; 
but as to rank and riches with their accompanying parade, their 
irksome necessity for being constantly in gala costume, he hated 
them also. 

“IT wish the poor old fellow had not disliked me so much; I 
fancy he thought me even blacker than I was painted! Well, 
Dick must play the part of the noble squire, and pay the penalties 
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of wealth and position, while he gives me a corner of the big 
house to paint and smokein. Ifthis had come a few years sooner, 
how Judith would have queened it as Mrs. Cranston Maynard of 
Leighton Abbot. Ah! few women ever had so stony a heart, so 
iron a will as she has. I wonder if she will recover ? If determina- 
tion could compel and conquer nature she would rise up from her 
bed to make the most out of the present crisis.” While he re- 
flected, Cranston prepared to set forth and keep the appointment 
Hugh had made for him. 

The details of the meeting with the family solicitor would 
lengthen this chapter too much. Philip Cranston found that his 
cousin had prepared the legal mind of Mr. Thorpe for his claims. 
The highly respectable solicitor himself had had some dealings 
with the nephew of his old client years ago, and though he was so 
changed recognized him, the more readily because Captain Cran- 
ston had no doubt of his identity. 

“It is fortunate,” said the sedate punctilious lawyer, “ that your 
cousin’s recognition and admission of your claims preclude any 
necessity for litigation. These cases of disputed identity are most 
tedious, costly and uncertain. Captain Cranston is a man of most 
honourable principles, and I am sure you will be glad to know that 
your late uncle has bequeathed him the whole of his very large 
savings. Our excellent client lived very quietly of late, and you 
will find the estate perfectly free from debt or incumbrance of any 
kind. Indeed, his administration of the estate has been admirable 
—most admirable;” he sighed as he repeated this note of ad- 
miration. 

“Ah!” returned Cranston with a smile, “I see you fear for its 
management in my hands. My dear sir, I have a son who is the 
most prudent of youths. I shall leave everything to him and to 
you, my dear sir !” 

“We shall be happy to do our best for you as we have done for 
our late respected client,” returned Mr. Thorpe complacently. 
“‘ Meantime, it might suit you to have a small sum lodged to your 
credit at some bank, for current expenses, till the formalities con- 
nected with your succession are arranged.” 

“T should be much obliged.” Some further talk, and then Philip 
Cranston drove to the hospital and inquired for Mrs. Acland. 
She was not so well, having had a bad night, and was unable to 
see Mr. Acland that morning. There was no more to be done in 
that direction, so he went away back to his little lodging more 
oppressed than elated by his sudden accession of wealth and re- 
sponsibility. 

On entering his sitting-room he beheld a letter lying on the 
table—a letter addressed to him in pencil. He tore it open and 
found Blake’s note. On the back was written, “ Prevent their 
aha ag for God’s sake! Get him out of the country. Iam help- 

ess—J. A. 
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Blake in London—Blake within reach! All Philip Cranston’s 
easy unambitious supineness vanished at the idea. This was the 
one man in existence towards whom he was actively implacable. 
To punish the treacherous scoundrel who had deceived him from 
first to last—whom the woman he had once tenderly loved pre- 
ferred to himself and from whose cowardly persecution she was 
suffering—would be the keenest pleasure. It was not too late to 
begin the attack. He would at once seek the tiger in his lair. 
No need to spare cab hire now. He only paused to write a hasty 
line to Dick, directing him to come up to town directly—his 
presence was much needed. Then he drove off to the address 
given by his intended victim. 


* * * * * * * * 


When, after a restless night, Mr. Acland paid his usual morning 
visit to the hospital, he was dismayed to receive so bad an account 
of his wife, and finding that he could really do little or nothing 
at his office he returned in the afternoon hoping to be admitted. 

Mrs. Acland, however, was in a profound sleep from which she 
was on no account to be awakened, so he turned away with a 
heavy heart, and after walking a little way in uneasy thought 
determined to disobey his liege lady for once—to go to Blake and 
so bargain with him that he might have the good news that all 
had been made safe when next he was able to speak with his 
wife alone. The very idea of action gave him courage; he would 
not wait for her ideas. In a matter of bargaining he was surely 
able to act on his own judgment. 

It was a long and dreary way to the obscure alley where Blake 
had run to earth. A tavern of the humblest description, where a 
little coffee and a good deal of beer were dispensed. A huge piece 
of boiled beef and a basin full of flabby lettuce were set forth 
alluringly in a window thick with dust of ages—such was the Café 
Schmitt. A stout man in a grimy white apron, who was convers- 
ing affably with a group of customers, answered Mr. Acland’s 
inquiries. ‘ Eisenberg? ay. This way,” opening a door into a 
dark passage ; “turn to your right and go upstairs first floor front. 
He said he was expecting a gent.” It was an evil-smelling pas- 
sage ; the sand with which it was strewn grated under Mr. Acland’s 
neat, well-cleaned boots; the darkness was sufficiently visible to 
prevent his tumbling upstairs, and the first floor being a little 
lighter he made out a door, at which he knocked, and was desired 
to “ come in.” 

The room he entered was dull, dirty, disordered. There was a 
square of carpet from which all trace of pattern had disappeared, a 
fire fast dying out ; before the fireplace a hearth strewn with ashes 
and torn scraps of paper, a table covered with dark American cloth 
much marked by the bottoms of tumblers; some writing paper, a 
penny bottle of ink, a much corroded pen, the blue spectacles and 
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a stumpy pipe lay on it. The atmosphere was redolent of brandy 
and stale tobacco. Mr. Acland felt it was degradation to breathe 
it. Blake was sitting at the table in his shirt sleeves; his rough 
unnatural-looking hair, his grubby coloured shirt, his much be- 
frogged coat hung over a chair, his dogged unkempt aspect, all 
seemed in keeping with his abode. 

“Ha! Acland!” he said rising with much composure, “I ex- 
pected you yesterday—better late than never. Glad to see you 
had the sense to answer my summons.” 

His effrontery abashed Mr. Acland. He felt as if he should 
never be able to purify himself from even a momentary contact 
with such an unsuccessful rascal. 

“‘ Sit down,” continued Blake, as he noticed the hesitation of his 
visitor, “the chairs ain’t first rate, but they'll do.” Mr. Acland 
reluctantly took one of the three worn horse-hair covered seats 
which were available. 

“TI do not know that I am sensible in coming here against 
my wife’s wish and advice, but——” 

“ Ay! she 7s a plucky one—never met her match. She always 
was since I knew her, and that’s—let me see, well, on for thirty 
years. Lord, what a figure she had!” 

“I do not care to hear your reminiscences,” returned Acland 
with an unspeakable sense of loathing which showed in his face. 
“Nor do I believe your unwarrantable assertions against Mrs. 
Acland. Her reluctance to make terms with you is sufficient proof 
of their falsehood. But since your audacious intrusion into my 
house, circumstances have changed.” He paused. 

“Oh, I see! you are not the least afraid of any disclosures I 
may make. You only came to assist me out of pure benevolence ?” 
said Blake with a contemptuous laugh. 

“T do nothing of the kind,” returned Acland sharply. ‘“ Mrs. 
Acland has met with a very serious accident and is still lying in 
the hospital where she was first taken. I dread the agitation of 
your threats. I want to be able to assure her that she is safe 
from your reappearance.” 

“She is not. going to die?” cried Blake eagerly, with emotion 
of some kind. ; 

“God forbid! She may be unable to move for some time, but 
I trust——” his voice broke. “Do not name her again,” he ex- 
claimed fiercely for so quiet and respectable a man. “Tell me 
what you want and I will do what I can; but do not suppose I will 
sacrifice much for you.” 

“Then we will cut it short. I want twenty pounds down now 
to clear out of this, and three hundred pounds in a week to keep 
out of sight.” 

* That I will certainly not give you. I will give you ten pounds 
to get away to Havre or anywhere else, and I will give you two 
hundred and forty pounds spread over three years, paid quarterly, 
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at any address you like, to be forfeited if you come to England or 
molest me.” 

“Pooh! a beggarly eighty pounds a year. What good would 
that do me?” 

“ Nothing can do a gambler of your sort any good.” 

They chaffered for some time. At last it was agreed that 
Acland should give him the ten pounds down, a hundred when 
he gave an address at Havre, and another when he landed at 
Buenos Ayres. 

Blake at once pocketed ten sovereigns with which Acland had 
provided himself, and they were trying to devise some form of 
agreement which might bind each to the other, when the door was 
suddenly dashed open and Cranston walked quickly into the room, 
and paused opposite Blake. He was looking better and younger 
than when’ he introduced himself to Mr. Acland as Brand. 
Blake’s face grew a dirty white ; his eyes dilated with terror and 
amazement. He started up, and drew back as if with the instinct 
of flight. “My God!” he stammered. “ Philip Cranston, alive ! 
How is this?” 

“Yes, Philip Cranston—alive enough for the purpose of punishing 
you. Dog! I am in time to prevent your imposing on another 
victim ; from me you can hope nothing. You can injure me no 
more. 

To the rapid exchange of question and answer which followed, 
Mr. Acland listened, almost too stupefied to understand fully, 
except that a stunning conviction grew upon him that Brand was 
the real husband of his adored wife, and that she had known he 
was alive for some years. It was no matter what happened now 
—all was over. 

** What will you do? ” cried Blake, struggling to regain courage 
and self-possession. ‘ What is the use of disturbing every one 
when you can do them no good? You have no money; what the 
devil has brought you here ? ” 

‘To take possession of the Maynard estates; my uncle is dead, 
and I have succeeded him.” 

*‘ The game is up,” said Blake, sitting down with a sullen air of 
defeat. ‘ With a bank against you there’s no use showing fight. 
And—and Judith, does she know ?” 

‘She does ; it was from her I had your address.” 

*‘ And she never let me know you were alive, devil that she is! ” 

*T am at a loss how to address you, Mr. Acland. You suffer 
most from the concealment I have practised,” said Cranston, turning 
to him. “ Whatever course you and your legal advisers think best 
for you I shall agree to. Let me beg you to make no terms with 
this scoundrel. Nothing he can say can do you much harm. 
Leave him to his fate; it will no doubt be what he deserves.” 

“ But, Cranston, I a 





“Silence,” said Philip sternly. ‘There is no use in appealing 
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tome! IfTI trust myself longer in your presence I shall not be 
able to preserve my self-control; your rascality puts you beyond 
the pale of compassiun. I warn you that I shall give notice to 
the police of your whereabouts.” 

“‘ But,” said Mr. Acland, who had risen and stood trembling in 
every limb, “ my first duty is to shield my wife.” He stopped and 
exclaimed with agroan: “But she isnot my wife. What is to 
become of her? what is to become of my unfortunate children ?” 
and he sank upon a chair. 

“‘ Ay,” said Blake with devilish spite. ‘“ The son she persecuted 
and threw the blame of her own theft upon will hold up his head 
now ; there is no stain of illegitimacy on him.” 

Acland, driven almost mad by this taunt, with a cry of “ Liar, 
I do not believe you!” attempted to throw himself on the speaker, 
but Cranston interposed. 

“Tt is not for men of our age to commit personal violence,” he 
said ; “let us leave him to law. Come, we will leave him; there 
is no more to be said.” 

*T do not know what to do or where to turn,” said Mr. Acland 
helplessly. ‘Are you really my—my—Mrs. Acland’s first hus- 
band? Will you take her away ?” 

“ Most certainly not; she is the last creature in the world I 
should like to associate with, but I wish to do what. is right and 
just by her for my son’s sake. We are both too old to begin life 
again ; let us be guided by the interests of the young creatures 
who depend upon us. My son and your daughter have little to 
thank his mother for.” 

He opened the door while he spoke, and Mr. Acland went slowly 
and mechanically out of the room. Cranston turned one backward 
glance, as he followed, on the defeated vagabond who stood as if 
turned to stone, his head drooped, his figure shrunk together ; then 
he hurried after the miserable man whose home had been destroyed 
by his reappearance, and who seemed hardly able to take care of 
himself. 

Cranston, as scon as they were in a thoroughfare, hailed a cab 
into which Acland entered as if moving in a dream. 

‘“‘ Where shall I tell him to drive to?” 

“ T—I don’t know; I have no home. I will go to see Mr. Cross, 
No. 15, George Street.” 

He rolled away out of Philip’s sight, and they never spoke 
again. 

a It’s a curious eddy of the stream that sent me to help my 
successor. Well, he was a good friend to my son, though, per 
contra, an indifferent father to his own daughter. If it cost her 
life, I’ll make that woman confess the truth about that money. I 
wonder, did she contrive to put that bottle of chloroform under my 
nose? No, it is not possible; she had left the hotel. Ah! the 
complications of reality leave fiction far behind. I don’t fancy 
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we shall be troubled with Blake again ; and to-morrow—to-morrow 
I may see my son.” 
So Cranston communed as he walked northwards, till overtaken 


by a hansom ; and suppressing a wish to pay Marjory a visit, he 


made the best of his way home. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE END. 


IT was a dismal period to Marjory. She soon began to feel there 
was a vague, unpleasant veil of mystery wrapping itself round her 
father and Mrs. Acland. She was thankful when, after the 
tirst week, the children were recalled from the seaside and an 
increase of household cares kept her busy. Dick’s letters were 
brief and intermittent ; there seemed something behind them, too, 
which she could not quite make out, and the atmosphere felt as if 
surcharged with gathering troubles. 

The day Mr. Acland had had the interview just described he 
did not return at his usual time, and when the children had gone 
to bed Marjory sat down in the dining-room to wait for him with 
a chilly feeling of coming evil. Probably her father had been 
detained at the hospital; why should she feelso uneasy? Yester- 
day he had seemed in better spirits, and talked more than usual. 
She was low and weary with the loneliness of her life. When 
should she see Dick again ? 

‘‘ Messenger waiting for an answer, miss,” said the parlour-maid, 
breaking in upon her musings, and presenting anote. It was from 
Mr. Cross :—“ Your father was taken with a sudden giddiness 
while talking with me, and I have persuaded him to stay the night. 
There is nothing to alarm you in this seizure, it is the result of 
distress of mind. Pray send what is necessary by bearer. It is 
probable your father may pass a few days with me; the change, 
slight as it is, will do him good, and he is nearer the hospital in 
my house. I will if possible see you to-morrow evening.” 

Marjory at once put up all she thought her father might need, 
and wrote a few dutiful lines to accompany the packet; then she 
sat down again and gave herself up to very grave thoughts. Some- 
thing was wrong, unusually wrong, when Mr. Acland absented 
himself from his home. She had never known him to do such a 
thing before, unless indeed he went out of town on business. 
The matter was beyond her comprehension ; she must hope the 
best; so she put out the lights and went softly upstairs to nurse. 

This important functionary was more friendly than of yore. 
She was the only one of the former servants who remained, and 
she was not a little offended at not being allowed to see her 
mistress, perfectly perceiving that had Mrs. Acland chosen to 
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receive a visit from her, no one—at least not Mr. Acland—would 
have resisted her will. 

“My father must be very unwell, nurse, to stay away from 

home.” ; 
_ “And no wonder, Miss Marjory! I suppose Mrs. Acland is 
taken worse! It is my belief she will never leave that dreadful 
place alive, and then there will be a heavy burden on your 
shoulders.” 

*T do not think Mrs. Acland is in any danger; she was much 
better this morning.” 

Nurse shook her head. 

“ That might be the light’ning before death, miss. Anyhow I am 
sure you'll do your duty by them poor children, though I must say 
you had rather hard lines yourself.” 

“ No use in looking back now. Ithink I shall go to bed. Good- 
night.” 

The next day passed heavily. Mr. Cross sent a brief telegram 
stating that Mr. Acland was better. Nurse visited the hospital, 
and brought a very bad account of Mrs. Acland; she had been 
almost raving to see her husband. 

The second day of her father’s absence was cold and bleak, but 
Marjory forced herself to go-out with the children after breakfast. 
She felt the need of fresh air; the constant strain of expectancy 
made her nervous. Nurse was thus set free to inquire for her 
mistress. 

“There is a gentleman waiting to see you in the dining-room,” 
said the servant who admitted them. 

“Run up to Mary, and get your things off,” said Marjory to her 
young charges, while she thought, “ It is most likely Mr. Brand; 
they had better not see him.” Herbert was disposed to resist, but 
the parlour-maid, a young person of much decision, swept them both 
upstairs. Marjory opened the dining-room door, and had scarcely 
recognized the visitor before she was in Dick Cranston’s arms. 
The first few delightful moments of confused exclamations and 
kisses over, Dick turned her to the light. 

** Why, Marge, you have grown pale and thin; you look all eyes, 
—sweet eyes—but I do not like to see them so big.” 

“IT have been so miserable, Dick! I feel as if everything was 
breaking away from us. Oh! what a relief to feel you near 
me!” and pressing close against him, Marjory allowed herself to 
cry quietly. Dick held her tenderly, but did not at first try to 
stop her tears. 

“Tt is a trying time for us all, and I have a great deal to tell you 
—a great deal that is painful, alsosome good. First of all I went 
round this morning with my father to inquire for Mr. Acland; he 
is better, more composed, and is even going to ai 

“ Your father, Dick! What are you talking about ?” said Mar- 
jory, drying her tears, and looking at him with an amused smile. 
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‘Sit down.” He drew a chair beside the sofa where she had 
placed herself. ‘There is much to explain, but I have found a 
father in Brand, who is really Philip Cranston, who disappeared 
long ago.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Brand really your father!” cried Marjory, without stopping 
to think. “ You will be glad, will you not ? I know you always had 
a strong feeling about your father.” 

“ Yes, Marge, I am heartily glad on my own account, but it’s 
awfully bad for the rest.” 

“ Yes, of course—I see. Why Dick, it is perfectly awful! What 
will become of my father? He must know it—this is what keeps 
him away from home. Oh, Dick, what shall we do?” She clasped 
his hand in both her own which trembled. 

‘Love each other, and stick to each other through thick and 
thin,” replied Dick, promptly changing his chair for the sofa, and 
putting his arm round her. “ You must listen to the long story I 
have to tell.” Whereupon he commenced, and gave her rapidly 
and clearly the details which it has taken so many pages to 
recount. 

“When I joined my father yesterday evening,” he concluded, 
“I was quite unmanned by his joy and agitation on meeting me. 
He has had a hard lot, and my mother has had a still harder heart. 
I can never forgive her harshness, though he did her injustice I can 
hardly explain to you, Marge.” 

“Tell me one thing. Did she—did Mrs. Acland take that money 
she accused you of taking?” 

“Tt is not absolutely certain, but my father believes she did. 
One more page of this curious history, Marge. Do you remember 
that pretty widow at Beaulieu, Mrs. Maynard? Well, her husband 
was my father’s first cousin ; now as he is dead and the poor little 
baby, my father has succeeded to the estate, as old Mr. Cranston 
Maynard died a few days ago; so I have found a father and 
a fortune together.” 

“A fortune, Dick,” faltered Marjory. “ What fortune ?” 

“The estate of Leighton Abbot and eight or ten thousand a 
year, as far as I can make out.” 

“ But, Dick, this—this is appalling!” she grew pale and moved 
a little away from him. 

“Why?” he asked, tightening his hold of her. “It is too 
much—a good deal more than one wants, but it is better than too 
little. It will give my father the power to smooth some difficulties. 
It will enable us, dearest, to marry years before we could otherwise 
have done. But I must not let myself sink into a mere man of 
wealth. You don’t suppose, Marge, I would ever let anything save 
your own will come between us !” 

“ Still, Dick, it isan awful state of things. Think of the terrible 
position of your mother as regards my father and yours! There 
never was anything like it. I do not believe we ought to marry.” 
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“On that head I have no doubt at all,” said Dick with an air of 
conviction. 

“JT do not know what to say or to think,” said Marjory, trying 
to loosen Dick’s hold of her. ‘My poor fatber! I must think of 
him, and these poor children! What will become of them? Oh, 
Dick, it was very wrong of Mr. Brand to keep himself out of sight 
so long.” 

“ Yes 3 secrets and hiding never come to good, I fancy; but 
there was some excuse for him. Then he never intended to show 
up again. You must not be hard on my father, Marge.” 

“Oh, no, Dick; I like him too much. But I am too bewildered 
to judge anything fairly, and I am frightened—unhappy—not 
knowing what to do.” 

“ Will you trust me, Marge ? Let things arrange themselves, 
as they will do; and then, if all this unfortunate complication does 
not turn you away from me Why do you look so sad and 
tremble so, Marge ?” interrupting himself. 

‘“‘ Because I cannot help feeling the great change in your cir- 
cumstances and all this confusion will put a barrier between us. 
Mr.—— I mean your father, will want you to marry some great 
lady, as I suppose you might.” 

Dick laughed pleasantly. - 

“‘ My father thinks nearly as much of you as I do, Marge, and 
we will both do our best to make all things square. Listen, my 
darling ; we have but an hour to talk to each other just now, for I 
have to meet my father at Lincoln’s Inn. Tell me about yourself 
and let us leave these troubles for the present ; we cannot change 
them by worrying ourselves. Tell me again that you love me 
and will let nothing and no one come between us.” 


* * * * * * * * 





While these two young hearts comforted each other with 
assurances of true and steadfast love an interview ofa very different 
description was passing between Cranston and his sorely-stricken 
wife. He had ascertained that Acland had not been to see her 
since they had met, and knowing the state of suspense in which 
she must be, he applied, through Mr. Cross, for a line of intro- 
duction to the doctor. This Acland sent at once. A short and 
partial explanation satisfied the doctor, and Cranston was left 
alone with the sufferer. 

He stood by her for a moment in silence, while her eyes were 
fixed with dread and eagerness on his. Her fine fair hair was 
carefully arranged, but her cheeks were hollow, her lips bloodless ; 
only the eyes looked alive, and they glowed with an intensity that 
deepened their colour and made the rest of her face more ghastly ; 
her thin white hands lay helplessly on the coverlet. The picture 
of what she was five-and-twenty years ago, when he had pas- 
sionately loved the woman he believed her to be, came back 
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vividly to his memory, and all the misery of his awakening from 
the dream in which for a while he had been happy. Even hate for 
her had left him. He could only feel compassion not untinged 
by contempt for the wreck before him. 

The silence was first broken by her exclaiming in a hoarse, 
forceful whisper : 

‘“ Blake ?” 

* He has fled,” returned Cranston. “He will never trouble you 
again.” 

« And—my husband ?” 

‘He knows all, and is struck down with grief and despair.” 

“ What about old Maynard ?” . 

“ He is dead.” 

“Dead!” she uttered the word with a ery of agony. ‘ Dead!” 
she repeated striking her hands together. “Then you are a 
wealthy man of large estate, of importance, and I am a maimed, 
ruined beggar! I have lived in vain. Why do you let me 
live to be a burden and a curse ?” 

“Hush, Judith! you may find a use in life yet.” 

* Ah! had I been able to fulfil my wishes you should have died ; 
then Dick would have had all, and he would not have deserted his 
mother.” 

“Had I died Dick would not have inherited a sou. The 
property would have gone to the eldest Cranston living at the 
death of my uncle; that would have been my cousin Hugh.” 

To this Mrs. Acland did not reply; she tossed her head from 
side to side and muttered almost incoherently : 

*‘ Dick is the conqueror! Had I succeeded all would have been 
lost! Cruel! unfair!—not worse than others, only too heavily 
weighted.” Then she closed her eyes, looking like death. Philip 
Cranston thought she was dead, and was trying to overcome a 
strange reluctance to touch her hands when they closed with a 
sudden convulsive movement and she opened her eyes. Fixing 
them gloomily on his, she asked in a sharp, weak, discordant voice : 

“What is to become of me? am I to go to the workhouse ?” 

‘My son’s mother shall want no necessary or comfort,” said 
Cranston gently ; then, as she made no answer but continued to 
stare at him, he continued: 

‘Tf you and Acland wish for a divorce and re-marriage I will do 
all I can to help you, on one condition.” 

“ Divorce—re-marriage,” she repeated with a horrid laugh, “ for 
a helpless log like me! Itis not worth the trouble. I will die 
Mrs. Cranston Maynard! But what is your condition ? ” 

“Confess that you took that money —do justice to your son.” 

‘No! you can give me nothing in exchange.” 

*‘T can leave you a burden on the man whose home you have 
destroyed.” 

“Ts that my fault? It is yours! Ah! I was a good wife to 
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him. ; I am blameless as regards him, and yet he has deserted 
me!’ 

“No; the unhappy man is struck down powerless by the great- 
ness of his misfortunes.” 

‘“‘ He is a coward,”’she returned coldly. ‘ He would sacrifice me 
to his respectability.” 

* You have no right to say so.” 

‘If I loved any one I would suffer torture for him !” she cried. 

“Did you ever love any one?” asked Cranston. 

“Yes,” fiercely, ‘a base hound who threw me off to battle with 
degradation as best I could.” 

There was a pause. 

“You had better see Acland and agree upon some plan of action, 
but remember mine is contingent on your confession,” said Cranston. 

She thought in silence, her fingers clasping and unclasping them- 
selves. 

“ It is possible I may recover, though not likely,” she exclaimed. 
“Tf I do will you give me the allowance I might have had, had we 
separated by mutual consent ?—I living on the continent; you 
spreading no evil reports about me?” 

JT will,” replied Philip. 

“TI believe you; you were always foolishly scrupulous about 
your word. Write down the confession and I will sign it.” 

“No, you must speak it face to face, and Acland must write to 
Dick to say his suspicions have been cleared away.” 

“Then you will see that I am provided for, and that I may have 
Herbert in his holiday time.” 

“‘T promise you faithfully.” 

“Tt is acruel defeat. It is the torture of the damned to lie here 
helpless in the hands of my enemies.” 

“ No enemies save of yourown making,” were the words that rose 
to his lips, but he could not taunt a creature so prostrate, so bank- 
rupt in all that makes life worth living. 

“ Would you like your step-daughter to call ?” 

“No, no, no—a thousand times no! I want neither her nor 
Dick! I want no canting superior creatures to pity me in my low 
estate. I do not want to see you either unless it is necessary. 
After all, you do not oppress me as the others do. Remember, it 
is what religious idiots call the judgment of heaven, not the 
superior strength or cleverness of others, that has beaten me 
down. Go, I do not want you.” 


* * * * * * 


The experienced reader can want but little more detail. He, or 
more probably she, will anticipate that the comfortable, well- 
appointed house in Falkland Terrace has been broken up, and the 
doubly widowed Acland and his children removed to a suburban 
villa a few miles out of town. where their name was as little known 
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as if they had come from the other side of the Atlantic. The 
once admirable Mrs. Acland was supposed to have gone to some 
health resort, and the family vanished from the ken of society in 
the North-West district. That Marjory presided over the new un- 
home-like home until the children went to school; that Uncle and 
Aunt Carteret, finding it necessary to visit London the following 
year, celebrated the very modest wedding of their “ favourite ” 
niece in the house they had hired ; that Lord Beaulieu was Dick’s 
best man; that his young widowed sister put on grey and graced 
the occasion; that Philip Cranston was the kindest, the most 
cheery, of inmates, and if ever a father and father-in-law was 
spoiled he was the man—even the fair widow, Mrs. Maynard, 
clung to him, remembering how her precious baby used to stretch 
out his little hands and laugh with delight whenever the wander- 
ing artist approached him—that all things fell into natural and 
satisfactory order. 

Away in a pretty south coast town, celebrated for the balmy 
softness of its sea breeze, vegetates a helpless invalid whose atten- 
dants have from time to time to be changed, so wearing is her 
bitter, vicious irritability. She has all the comforts and con- 
venience that can be found. She has books and work—for her 
lower limbs only are paralyzed—but nothing soothes or softens her. 
Twice a year a handsome boy spends part of his holidays with 
her and is loaded with presents and luxuries, but nothing makes 
him tender or patient with his suffering mother. 

Every two or three months a lady and gentleman come to stay 
at the chief hotel there, and the lady goes daily to see the queru- 
lous invalid. The gentleman never crosses the threshold ; he waits 
for his companion on the beach or on the esplanade. When he 
sees her coming his face brightens and they stroll to and fro talk- 
ing gently and gravely. 

Mr. Acland has become the most silent of men. He has grown 
miserly too, so bent is he on leaving a fortune to his children— 
a fortune that may in some measure obliterate the bar sinister on 
their scutcheon. He seems to have no life left save in business 
and a faint relish for the Times. He is coldly deferential to his 
married daughter, and still endeavours tenaciously to cover all 
expenses by the moderate income derived from his “ Life In- 


terest.” 


THE END. 








IN SOME OTHER WORLD. 
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“Mind may act upon mind, though bodies be far divided, 
For the life is in the blood, but souls communicate unseen.” 
Martin Tupper. 


HEY met for the first time—on earth—in a crowded ball- 

room; and—but stay, I anticipate slightly. 

She, Gladys, was seated in the shady gloom of a balcony over- 
looking the street, but made fragrant and retired by banks of 
perfume-shedding flowers. She was tired, and had asked her 
partner to leave her to rest awhile. As she lay back in the 
cushioned seat—the balmy air of the summer night fanning her 


forehead, the dreamy rhythm of the music mingling with the cease- 
less roar of London in her ears—a sense of drowsiness took pos- 
session of her, from which she was gradually aroused by the 
curious conviction, familiar to most of us, that a gaze as yet 
unseen was bent upon her. She moved restlessly, for she had 
thought herself alone ; then, raising her head, she became aware 
that at the extreme end of the balcony, which ran along six wide 
windows, a tall, well-made man was leaning, his head bent 
slightly forward, his eyes fixed on hers. His face was not in the 
shadow, but Gladys saw nothing but the eyes. Steady, piercing, 
concentrated, they compelled her gaze; and as she gazed she felt 
an indefinable sense of unreality, of bodilessness come over her. 
Her soul seemed floating into space. Then she became conscious 
that a hand held hers, and that a voice spoke to her. Still she 
seemed floating on—on into nothingness, and looking upwards, 
she again seemed to meet the steady gaze of those strange eyes. 

“ We have met before,” said the voice. 

“Where ?” she heard herself say. 

“In some other world,” was the answer. 

Then she struggled back to consciousness. She was still on the 
balcony, and the last few bars of the waltz still quivered on the 
air. She had not moved, she knew, for a spray of stephanotis, 
which had lain on her knee when she passed into her brief trance, 
lay there still. The stranger stood where she had first seen him, 
but his eyes were bent upon the ground. His face, his figure, his 
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very attitude, seemed illusively familiar to her. Where had she 
seen him before ? 

Later in the evening, as she was returning from the supper- 
room on the arm of her fiancé, Bernard Campbell, her hostess 
approached her with a tall, distinguished-looking man in her 
wake, 

‘“‘ Miss Raynor,” she said with a smile, “ allow me to introduce 
Mr. Harcourt Kennard.” 

Gladys looked up to meet the same pair of penetrating dark 
grey eyes which had so startled her on the balcony. Compelling 
eyes they were, with the look of quiet power about them which 
characterized the whole face. Not a handsome face, but strong 
(if severe), with lips that could soften into wonderful sweetness, 
as they were doing now. His hair and moustache were brown, 
heavily tinged with grey. In age he looked considerably over 
thirty. 

What he saw was a slender, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of perhaps 
twenty, her face not so much beautiful as spirdtuelle, and indica- 
tive of a highly-strung nervous temperament and markedly keen 
susceptibilities. As their eyes met she started, then turned a 
shade paler. 

“You will waltz with me?” he said in a very low voice. 

It was not the request of a stranger, it was rather the accept- 
ance of a foregone conclusion by a tried and privileged friend. 
She acquiesced, after a moment’s hardly perceptible hesitation, 
and they were soon gliding among the swaying dancers. Neither 
spoke until the dance was ended, and it seemed to both that it 
was an unusually short one. 

‘Have we met before?” she asked, looking up at him with 
troubled, puzzled eyes, as he led her to a secluded part of the 
sultry fragrant conservatory. 

*‘ Have we ?” he queried gravely. 

“Never to my knowledge,” she said in slow, doubtful tones ; 
“and yet your face seems strangely familiar to me.” 

“It may be that we have met before,” he returned in a very low 
voice. “If not in this world—-in another.” 

He had seated himself on a low chair near to her, and was 
slowly furling and unfurling her fan, his eyes on the ground. 
At his words she started violently, then recovering herself, she 
said with a half smile: 

‘Tn a previous existence, perhaps.” 

“It may be so,” he answered. And as he spoke, she felt his 
eyes concentrate themselves on hers, felt the same dreamy un- 
consciousness overcoming her as before. 

“Don’t!” she said quickly. ‘Don’t! Why do you look at 
me so?” 

“‘T cannot tell you,” he answered, in a strange far-away voice. 
“You spoke of a previous existence. I feel I am risking your just 
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displeasure at my presumption when I say that it seems to me as 
though—when or where I know not, in some other planet, per- 
haps—you had once belonged to me.” 

Her face crimsoned. She rose, with an indescribably haughty 
gesture of her pretty head. 

“You presume indeed, Mr. Kennard,” she said quietly. ‘ Will 
you kindly take me back to the ball-room ?” 

He had risen also, and they stood facing one another. 

** Forgive me,” he said, turning rather pale. 

She did not answer, for she was angry. And yet it was a 
troubled, startled, unwilling anger, too. 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of re-incarnation,” he asked 
abruptly, after a short pause, during which Miss Raynor’s anger 
became somewhat modified. 

* You mean ?” she said without looking at him. 

“TI mean,” he answered steadily, “do you believe that certain 
souls, spirits—what you will—inhabit successive bodies, pass into 
other planets, meet and recognize each other in successive exist- 
ences, and belong to each other for all time ?” 

No one was near ; a tiny fountain plashed in the near distance ; 
the music sounded far away, like music heard in a dream. Gladys 
shivered slightly, then she raised her eyes to her companion’s. 

A faint, hardly perceptible agitation swept over his features. 

“Do you remember?” he said in low, intense tones, bending 
slightly towards her. 

She put both hands to her head with a low startled cry. 

*‘ Ah, don’t!” she faltered in a bewildered kind of way. “Ido 
remember, vaguely, indefinitely—but—I do not know what it is 
that I remember.” 

A curious smile flitted across his lips; but he only said, and his 
voice grew deep and shaken : 

“In this world, at least, we may be friends, may we not ?” 

“Friends,” she repeated dreamily. “Friends! Yes.” As 
she spoke she held out her hand to him. His fingers closed over 
hers for a brief second, then he said quietly : 

“Thank you. We may both need a friend.” 

At this moment Miss Raynor’s partner for the next dance ap- 
peared in search of her, and with a grave bow Kennard turned 
away. - 

The season went on, and they met frequently. Gladys was to 
be married in September. Bernard Campbell, her fiancé, was a man 
in a good position, and of good family. He was rather a cold, 
stern wooer, perhaps, but he loved his bride-to-be very sincerely, 
her father approved of him very highly, and she had known him 
all her life. She had never asked herself whether she loved him 
or not—until lately. He was good to look at, generous and intel- 
lectual, besides being wealthy and influential, and Gladys had 


hitherto accepted her fate willingly enough. But of late a 
DD 
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curious unrest had possessed her, and it dated from the night 
of her compact of friendship with Harcourt Kennard. She 
wondered that she had never noticed before how cold, how un- 
sympathetic Bernard was. But he was so good, so honourable, so 
much all he ought to be in every way. She ought to love him 
very much, she thought remorsefully. But—did she? Now, a 
man has not touched a woman’s heart very nearly when she has 
to sum up to herself reasons why she ought to love him, and 
Bernard, who was not so cold as he looked, used to watch her 
anxiously at this time. He was far from being a demonstrative 
lover, but he was human, and he could not but feel a pang of dis- 
appointment at the evident distaste with which she shrank now 
from his lightest caress, even from the kiss of greeting and fare- 
well which was surely his as her lover and future husband. Had 
she ever loved him ? he wondered, or had her sleeping heart only 
been content and indifferent, because unawakened ? 

The season had come to an end. Fashionable London was 
comparatively empty and deserted. Piccadilly and Regent Street 
were easily navigable without the aid of eyes in the back of one’s 
head, and the office of the mounted policemen in the Row was 
decidedly a sinecure. The wearied slaves of pleasure and conven- 
tionality had dispersed to seaside, or country, or foreign towns, as 
their tastes inclined. Among those who did none of these things 
was Harcourt Kennard. He was a rising barrister, and devoted 
himself to his profession with a resolute determined ardour 
which could hardly fail to bring him success. That it was the 
long vacation made no difference to him; he had neither the 
time nor the money, he said, to waste in holiday-making. His 
chums at the Bar shrugged their shoulders ; but Kennard had a 
drain upon his income which none of his friends suspected. As a 
matter of fact, no one knew much about him, for he was un- 
usually reticent upon subjects relating to himself. He did not 
look like a happy man, women said. Nor was he. 

This summer, however, contrary to his usual custom, he accepted 
an invitation from an old college friend to go down into Somerset- 
shire for a fewdays. Among the other guests were Gladys Raynor 
and Bernard Campbell. A well-known writer on mesmerism joined 
the party on the day following Kennard’s arrival. He appeared 
much interested in the latter, and soon found him almost as ardent 
a disciple of mesmerism and its attendant phenomena as he was 
himself. 

“ Your face betokens singular power of will, Mr. Kennard,” he 
said to him on the second evening, as they stood together in a 
deep window recess. “Have you ever exercised the mesmeric 
influence you so undoubtedly possess ? ” 

“Often,” answered the other, with a sudden, quick contraction 
of his brows. 

‘“ Have you ever failed ?” 
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‘“‘ Never,” was the brief reply. 

“Ah! I thought not. I should like you to try your power on 
some of the guests here to-night.” 

“No, not to-night,” said Kennard hurriedly. ‘I don’t feel up 
to it.” 

“Don’t you? You ought to. Give me your hand.” 

The other complied, with a short laugh. 

Mr. Virrel held it for a few moments, then slowly let it go. 

* You will oblige me, will you not ?” he said then. 

“Very well,” replied Kennard, speaking half to himself. “ Yes, 
if you wish it. 

Mr. Virrel’s suggestion met with general approval. The hostess, a 
pretty, excitable young woman, was the first subject, much against 
her husband’s wishes. But she was a self-willed little dame, and took 
her own way. Kennard had desired that the room might be per- 
fectly silent. Mrs. Carden laughed a little at first, then by slow 
degrees her beautiful eyes became fastened upon Kennard’s— 
wavered, closed. She was completely in his power, and obeyed 
him implicitly in all he told her to do or say, until her husband 
angrily interfered, and Kennard released her. Several other guests 
volunteered, and in spite of evident disbelief, yielded with more 
or less difficulty to the spell cast over them by Kennard. Camp- 
bell, who was a confirmed sceptic, scornfully refused to take part 
in any such folly, as he called it, and stood apart with an expres- 
sion of haughty boredom on his handsome face, until Mr. Virrel 
approached Gladys. 

“Miss Raynor,” said the latter gentleman, “ will you test Mr. 
Kennard’s power ?” 

But before she could answer, Kennard said hurriedly, “ Miss 
Raynor will excuse me. I have exhausted my powers.” 

Gladys flashed a quick grateful glance at him. He was leaning 
against the mantelshelf, his face deadly pale, his eyes bent on the 
ground. In a few minutes he left the room, and was seen no more 
that night. As the door closed after him, Gladys, half-rising, met 
her lover's eyes, full of an amazed, severe displeasure. She flushed 
crimson, and sank back into her chair. But he had noted the 
burning blush, and the expression in her eyes as they rested on 
Kennard. He said nothing, but from that night a wild bitter 
jealousy raged in his heart, and robbed him of peace and rest. 

During the evening Mr. Virrel said to Gladys: 

“TI feel certain you are clairvoyante, Miss Raynor. Do let me 
try if I am right.” 

He was so confident and so importunate that she yielded. But 
greatly to his surprise and discomfiture, she did not come under 
his influence at all. 

On the following morning Kennard returned to town. 

Time went on. Half September had gone, and it was within a 


fortnight of Gladys Raynor’s wedding day. The weather had been 
DD 2 
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for some days sultry and oppressive, and to-night a thunderstorm 
seemed imminent. Harcourt Kennard sat in his chambers in the 
Temple. The windows were wide open to the night, though the air 
.without was as suffocatingly breathless as within. His usually busy 
pen was still, his books were pushed aside, and before him lay an 
open letter. It was from Gladys Raynor, and contained only a few 
words, thanking her “ friend ” for the handsome bracelet he had 
sent her as a wedding gift. Her friend, he thought bitterly, 
only her friend. Nothing more. He had not seen her since they 
parted in Somersetshire. He had not dared. For he knew that he 
loved her, madly, passionately —and in a few short days she would 
be Bernard Campbell’s wife. He had fought against his passion 
manfully, but it held him still. A maddening, overwhelming 
desire was upon him to-night to hear her voice once more, to look 
into her eyes, to touch her hand. The mad, wild longing seemed 
to take possession of him, and shook his very soul. 

“Ah, my darling, my little Gladys,” he groaned half aloud, 
“come to me! I cannot live without you. Gladys—come to me!” 
He hardly knew what he said; his whole being vibrated with his 
fierce delirium of mingled passion and despair. He let his head 
fall forward on his arms, and sat quite still for a long time. And 
as he sat there in such bitter suffering as a man rarely knows but 
once in a lifetime, there came to him again the strange haunting 
conviction that once—when, he could not know, somewhere— 
where, he dared not think, before time was, perhaps, or in some 
unknown world—they had been all in all to each other; and his 
soul cried out now that she should not be his, but another’s. 

The hour of midnight boomed out on the overcharged air, and 
still he had not moved. The thunderstorm had burst with terrific 
fury ; the fierce lightning played upon the walls, and paled the 
flickering lamp upon the table into insignificance ; the long pent- 
up rain swept in at the open windows. But Kennard heeded none 
of those things. For a deadlier, fiercer storm was raging in his 
own heart. 

Suddenly, in a pause between the thunder-claps, he heard a 
light footstep ascending the stairs, a hand on the lock of the 
door. He raised his head, and wearily swept the hair off his fore- 
head. The door slowly opened and shut, and a slender girlish 
figure, enveloped in a long fur cloak, advanced into the room, her 
face deathly pale, even through the thick veil she wore, her clothes 
drenched and clinging about her. Kennard rose to his feet ; but a 
sudden overpowering giddiness obliged him to lean against the 
table for support... Was he dreaming, or was it Gladys Raynor 
whom he saw? She came slowly but unwaveringly towards him, 
her hands half-extended, her eyes fixed on his. 

« T have come,” she said in a low monotone, as of one who talked 
in her sleep. ‘You called me. Iam here. What do you want 
with me?” 
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For a few moments Kennard literally could not speak. He 
gazed at her—stupefied. Then, with a mighty effort, he said 
hoarsely, “Gladys! What have I done—what have I done? 
Child, it is madness for you to be here.” 

He took her hand as he spoke and placed her gently in a chair, 
for she was trembling violently. She submitted passively while 
he unfastened her cloak and removed her hat, but she pushed 
away the wine he brought her. 

“ Take it,” he said entreatingly ; “ you are faint and exhausted. 
It will do you good.” 

She obeyed him silently. 

“Did you meet any one ?” he said then in low, agitated tones. 
“ How did you get in?” 

“TI do not know how I got in,” she murmured. “I met no one. 
I think not.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he ejaculated in a disturbed kind of 


way. 

She looked wildly around her, sprang to her feet, and burst 
into hysterical sobs. 

“Oh, what must you think of me?” she cried. ‘ What have I 
done? Something made me come. Something compelled me. 
Ah, believe me!” : 

“Tell me,” he said in a carefully suppressed voice. “Tell me 
how it was, and try to calm yourself. Then you must let me take 
you home.” As he spoke he put her gently back into her chair 
again, and seated himself at some distance from her. 

“T was sitting alone,” she faltered with trembling lips. “ Ber- 
nard had just gone. I had begged him to release me from our 
engagement. I had told him I would rather die than marry him; 
but he refused—he said it was too late; and I was very miserable. 
Then—quite suddenly—I heard your voice call me. You said — 
ah! I cannot tell you what you said—but I felt I must come. I 
could not help it.” 

A fierce, ungovernable joy filled Kennard’s heart; but he only 
said, controlling his voice with an effort : 

oa Pre did you walk all the way in that storm, poor little 
child ? ” 

“Yes,” shuddering, “all the way. I did not know which way 
to go, but an invisible hand seemed to lead me. I only felt that 
you called me, that you wanted me, and that I must come.” 

Kennard had grown very white. 

“Gladys,” he said huskily and without looking at her, “you 
say I called you. Tell me—what I said.” 

“No, no, I cannot,” she replied, a burning blush covering her 
hitherto pale cheeks. 

He turned his eyes on hers. 

“Tell me,” he said, speaking almost in a whisper. 

She wavered, then said, almost inaudibly : 
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“The voice—I heard—it seemed to say—‘ Gladys—come to 
me! I—cannot live—without you /’” 

Kennard’s breath came thick and short; his lips, under his 
heavy moustache, were white and dry. For a minute he did not 
speak. Then he said, indistinctly and brokenly : 

“Gladys, forgive me. I did say those words—I did call you 
in my wretchedness—in my intolerable misery. My soul called 
to yours—and oh! my darling,” hoarsely, “ yours answered me /” 

Again there was a short silence, broken only by the roar of the 
rushing rain outside. 

** Gladys,” he went on, in a voice shaken by passion, the words 
seeming wrung from him against his will, “I believe in the sight 
of Heaven we belong to each other!” 

She looked up into his haggard face imploringly. 

“ Ah, don’t—don’t!” she gasped. You forget—you forget !” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“ Ah, yes,” he muttered, “ I forget! You do not know—how 
much !” 

Then, almost sternly : 

** Come—let me take you home.” 

‘Pardon my intrusion at such an interesting crisis,” said a cold 
clear voice from the doorway; and the next moment Bernard 
Campbell strode into the room, his eyes dark with fury, his face 
grey and drawn as though with physical pain. “I have no longer 
the slightest wish, Miss Raynor, to control your actions in any 
way,” he went on in the same curiously quiet voice. ‘ You asked 
me to-night to release you from your engagement. You have 


your wish—you are free!” 


He turned as if to go. He had not taken the smallest notice 
of Kennard, who stood motionless, speechless, his face stern and 
set, as though carved in stone. Gladys sprang to her feet. 

“ Bernard !” she gasped, “ what—what do you mean ?” 

“T mean this,” he said, with an inflection of bitter scorn in his 
clear tones, “ that a woman who, as my promised wife, can so far 
forget herself as to visit another man’s rooms—alone—at mid- 
night—is no wife forme! That——” 

With a furious exclamation Kennard sprang towards him, then 
stopped short, and bit his lip violently. For was not this man the 
affianced husband of the woman he so dearly loved ? 

“You must be mad, Campbell!” he exclaimed in thick, husky 
tones. “For Heaven’s sake, think what you are saying. This 
—this meeting is a pure accident, for which I alone am to blame. 
If you will let me explain, you will see that—that——” He 
stopped. Campbell had walked to the mantelpiece, and now 
stood leaning against it, a bitter smile curving his white lips. A 
stranger would have thought him almost calm, so impassive was 
the cold, handsome face. Not even Gladys guessed the white 
heat of passion which smouldered under this icy self-possession. 
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“JT await your explanation, Mr. Kennard,” he said in a voice 
almost deadly in its unnatural quietness. 

Kennard paused, mentally cursing his own mad folly, which 
had brought such cruel insult and suspicion on the name of the 
woman who, even in his thoughts, was so sacred to him. How 
could he explain? How could he expect to be believed? Would 
he believe such a tale, were he in Campbell’s place? Most 
assuredly not / 

Listen,” he said almost fiercely. “I—I love Miss Raynor. 
You, who know her so well, will forgive me so much. To-night, 
I ” He paused. Again the evil sneer rested on Campbell’s lips. 

“T see,” he said in icy tones, turning his eyes again upon 
Gladys, who stood horror-stricken, with dark dilating eyes and 
quick-drawn breath, “I see. I quite understand. You love Miss 
Raynor. And she loves you. And she has come here to-night to 
tell you so. Well—I will not interrupt such tender confidences. 
| er 

“Good God!” broke in Kennard violently. “What do you 
mean? Be silent, and hear me, or I swear I will kill you!” 

‘“ Pardon me,” returned the other with a pale smile, “I have 
heard enough, and more than enough. When Miss Raynor asked 
me to-night to release her from her engagement to me, I did not 
realize, unhappily, what good reason she had for her request. I 
realize it now, and beg to resign my rights in your favour. I con- 
sider myself fortunate in that I was prompted to follow her to- 
night. Permit me to leave you together.” With a slight con- 
temptuous bow which included both, he went towards the door. 
But Kennard could control himself no longer. With a muttered 
curse, he flung himself at Campbell’s throat, and bore him 
furiously backwards. But the next instant, Gladys, with a bitter, 
agonized cry, threw herself between them. 

*‘ Harcourt!” she shrieked, “ for my sake!” 

Kennard’s arms fell-to his sides; his hands were clenched, his 
breathing was laboured and uneven. For a moment the two 
men glared at each other, then with a look at Gladys that she 
never forgot—so intense, so full of bitter scorn and contempt was 
it—Campbell turned slowly and went out. As the door closed, 
tga leaned back against the wall, like one struck by a heavy 

ow. 

“ My darling—my darling!” he muttered deliriously, scarce 
knowing what he said. “To what insults have I subjected you! 
Can you ever forgive me?” 

‘I must go home,” she said, pushing back her hair confusedly, 
and speaking almost in a whisper. “ You will take me home ? 
Now—now/ | At once!” 

“ Yes—yes—I will take you home,” he answered agitatedly. 
“ But first—tell me—is it true that you asked him to release you?’ 
Do you not love him, then?” The last words were almost in- 
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audible. He had come quite close to her, and stood with folded 
arms, looking down into her eyes. But he did not attempt to 
touch her, not even to take her hand. 

* Tove him!” she cried wildly. “No—no! I have known fora 
long time that I never loved him. I thank Heaven that I am 
free. But—but his bitter insulting words make me feel—make 
me feel—_—-”_ Her voice quivered into a sob. 

Kennard turned from her with a low, inarticulate cry, and 
throwing himself into a chair, he covered his face with his hands. 
For one moment Gladys hesitated; then she went swiftly towards 
him, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Harcourt!” she said tremulously, and his pulses thrilled at 
the sound of his name from her lips, “do not be so grieved. I 
know you are not to blame, dear. It was all my own folly. 
Harcourt, why do you look at me so? What is it that you fear ? 
You have said you love me. Is it that you think I do not love 
you? Ah—for a long, long time——” 

He started to his feet. 

“Stay!” he said hoarsely. “ Hush, my darling—do not say it! 
It is true that Ilove you. But I dare not offer you my love—dare 


not hope for the mad joy of yours in return. For—ah! God help 


me !—I am married /” 

For quite a minute there was silence. 

*“ Married /” she echoed then, half-stupidly. “ Married / Ah 
no—not that /” Her eyes met his with an agonized terrified appeal 
that pierced his heart. He turned away with a gesture of despair. 

** What must you think of me?” she murmured with white lips. 
“You are married—and yet you dare to speak to me of love! Ah, 
what must you think of me? How low I must have fallen in 
your sight!” Large tears rolled over her cheeks. 

“ Don’t !” he said indistinctly. ‘Child, don’t cry.” 

She had begun mechanically to fasten her cloak, and he helped 
her with nervous, trembling fingers. 

“ Gladys,” he said imploringly, “say—that you forgive me!” 

“Hush!” she answered in dull, passionless tones. “ Hush! Don’t 
speak to me—yet !” 

Together—silently—they descended the stairs, and went out 
into the court below. The rain still fell heavily, and plashed 
monotonously in the fountain. At intervals a peal of thunder 
rolled in the distance. Neither spoke until they reached the 
street, then Kennard said almost harshly : 

“We had better call a hansom. I will go with you to your 
own door. Nay,” as she made a gesture of dissent, “allow me 
so much grace. I must justify myself in your eyes. Then I will 
trouble you no more.” 


And as they drove through the rain-washed streets, he told her, », 


in a few broken sentences, the story of his marriage. It was the 
old pitiful story of a boy’s mad infatuation for a woman grievously 


\ 
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beneath him in every way—of a hasty private marriage, as hastily 
repented of. 

“ My infatuation did not last long,” he went on bitterly. “I 
had scarcely been married for two months when I discovered that 
the woman to whom I had given my name was coarse-minded, 
illiterate, intemperate, and—more degrading than all—unfaith- 
ful. It was my money, my position she loved—not me. Then 
came terrible scenes. I shudder when I think of her face as I 
came to know it then, of her brutal taunts, her But pah! 
Why do I pollute your innocent ears with such details. We 
parted—I agreeing to pay her a certain sum yearly, as the price 
of my comparative freedom. She was quite content. That was 
ten years ago. I have never seen her since.” He stopped, for 
he was terribly agitated, and could hardly command his voice. 

* All those years,” he went on after a minute, “ her allowance 
has been drawn with unfailing regularity. But this summer, my 
solicitor tells me, no application has been made. The money has 
hitherto been paid at a small village in Wales, but from inquiries 
which I have caused to be made, I learn that she is no longer 
there. At times, of late, I have allowed myself to indulge in the 
hope that she no longer lives. But ”—between his set teeth— 
“the she-devil is not likely to die. If I could know that I were 
free. But, oh, my God! I may never know! I have spoiled your 
life,” he went on in shaking tones, “and you have spoken no 
word of reproach. I have stood by and heard you insulted. I 
have insulted you myself by the mere mention of my love for 
you. Child, you do not know how I have battled against it— 
tried to conquer it! And to-night I have undone it all,” he 
exclaimed with sudden passion. “I must have been mad— 
mad /” 

Gladys had not spoken. He knew that she was weeping. 
‘Say one kind word to me,” he said brokenly. ‘“ Say that you 
forgive me.” 

Just then the cab stopped. 

“ Ah, yes,” she breathed, leaning slightly towards him. “TI for- 
give you. But—you have broken my heart !” 

Then they parted. And Kennard paced the streets in the pitiless 
soaking rain until the busy life of London had begun with the 
morning. 





* * * * 

Mr. George Virrel occupied a pleasant set of rooms a little way 
from Piccadilly. He had just finished dinner one evening, some 
few days after the events narrated above, when a visitor was 
announced—Mr. Kennard. 

** My dear fellow,” said Virrel genially, “I am indeed glad to 
see you. Sit down. Have a cigar, and help yourself to claret.” 

The two men had met frequently of late, and a warm friendship 
had sprung up between them. 
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“ Thanks, no; I won’t take anything,” replied Kennard, striking 
a match rather absently, without, however, lighting the cigar 
he held. 

“You are in trouble, I fear,” observed Virrel, regarding him 
keenly. “ You look ill and haggard.” 

*T am not ill,” returned the other shortly. “ At least nothing 
to speak of. But—I am in great trouble. I have come to you 
for advice and help.” 

“TI shall be glad to give you both, if I can,’ ’ said his companion 
quietly. “ But it is a difficult problem. # 

Kennard started, and threw away his unlighted cigar. 

“What do you mean?” hesaid. ‘Do you know :* 

“TI know almost all you would tell me,” returned Virrel, care- 
fully dissecting a walnut as he spoke. ‘“ At least I have heard a 
good deal, and I can guess the rest.” 

“What have you heard?” said the other, rising and taking a 
few rapid turns up and down the room. 

“T have heard that Miss Raynor’s engagement is broken off, 
though it wants little more than a week of the day fixed for her 
marriage. That her father, being furious, has vowed to keep her 
boxed up in the country until she comes to her senses, and that 
they leave town on Friday. That Campbell has suddenly gone 
abroad, without leaving any address, etc., etc. Combining all 
these rumours with certain confidences of yours, I have come to 
the conclusion that you are in an uncommonly tight place.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t torture me with your infernal chaff,” 
exclaimed Kennard, throwing himself with considerable violence 
into a chair. “Can you help me—advise me?” 

“Calm yourself, my dear fellow,” said Virrel with cool deliber- 
ation, “and we will discuss the matter. I have a plan to propose.” 


* * * * 


It was past midnight when the two men separated. 
“On Friday, then, at noon,” were Virrel’s last words, as he 
grasped Kennard’s hand in parting. ‘I will arrange it all.” 


It was noon on the following Friday. In Virrel’s luxurious 
sitting-room the glare of the sun was shut out by thick velvet 
curtains. A silver lamp of curious workmanship burned on the 
table, shedding a dim uncertain light which scarcely defined the 
features of three people who stood near it—Virrel, Kennard, and 
Gladys Raynor. The latter was very pale, and seemed much 
agitated. As for Kennard, he looked exceedingly ill, and, indeed, 
he was ill. Virrel looked serious and preoccupied, as usual. 

It is too much for you,” said Kennard, addressing Gladys in 
low, unsteady tones. ‘ You are trembling and nervous. We will 
put it off until another time, until 

“No, no,” she interrupted him feverishly. ‘There will be no 
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other time. I do not know when we may meet again. Oh, quick 
—quick! We leave at two, and my father will be waiting for me.” 

“ Are you ready?” said Virrel suddenly, from the other end of 
the room. 

Gladys seated herself in a low chair, and Kennard bent over her. 

“Darling, you understand?” he said. ‘ Abandon your whole 
will to mine. You know how—how much is at stake.” 

* Yes,” steadily, “ I know—I understand.” 

He paused, then said with an effort: 

* Gladys—look at me!” 

She obeyed. But Kennard was so agitated and unnerved that 
his usually strong will failed him. After some time he gave up 
the attempt in despair. 

“T cannot,” he said harshly. “I am idiotically nervous and 
unstrung.” 

With an impatient exclamation Virrel put him aside, and took 
the girl’s hands in'his. But after a minute or two he dropped 
them, saying abruptly : 

“IT have no power over her. I tried once before. As I told 
you, hers is one of those rare temperaments which only respond 
to the influence of one operator. Give me your hand, Kennard, 
and for Heaven’s sake keep cool. Wait—drink this,” pouring 
out a glass of clear and sparkling liquid from an antique flagon 
on a side table. 

Five minutes elapsed. Then Kennard withdrew his hand from 
Virrel’s, saying quietly : 

“Tam all right now. I am ready.” 

Gladys raised her beautiful eyes to his. The old dreamy spell 
came over her. In a few moments she was in a deep trance. 

“ Gladys,” he said in a low intense voice, “take hold of this,” 
holding out to her a piece of crumpled note paper, covered with 
sprawling, uneducated handwriting, “and follow the life of—of 
Marion Kennard.” 

Her fingers closed over it mechanically. There was a brief 
silence; then a slight shiver passed over her. 

“Yes, Harcourt,” she murmured. “I know what you would 
have me do. I will.” 

She answered clearly all the questions Kennard put to her, 
Virrel meanwhile noting down her answers on a sheet of paper. 
But sometimes she paused for almost a minute before answering. 
Once she remained silent so long that Kennard felt his self-control 
rapidly forsaking him. Then she said in a hushed voice : 

*T see her now—again. She is lying straight, and white, and 
still. She is in her coffin.” With the last words she shuddered 
and became silent. 

‘“‘Gladys,” said Harcourt in a voice which it required all his 
self-command to keep steady, “ look again and tell me what you 


see.” 
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“T see,” she answered dreamily, “a crowd of people in the room. 
Their faces are hard and repellent; and their speech—I can only 
with difficulty understand it, and yet it is not a foreign tongue. 
I see bare, roughly-made furniture. There are no flowers in the 
window, no pictures on the walls. On the mantelpiece I see a 
curiously-constructed clock. It is an almanac as well as a clock, 
and—— ” 

Kennard reeled slightly, and uttered a low, rapid exclamation. 

“ What is the date?” he said agitatedly. 

“It points to the 2nd of October,” she answered almost imme- 
diately, “‘ and the year is 188—.” 

“Ah, so! <A year ago,” involuntarily exclaimed Virrel, who 
now spoke for the first time. 

“Look from the window and tell me what you see,” said Ken- 
nard again. 

“I see a sandy beach,” she answered slowly, “and tossing 
waves, and a great dome-like rock far out on the water. I see a 
common covered with nets, and a harbour. I see——” 

Here Kennard, with an inarticulate cry, suddenly dropped her 
hands. She awoke and started up, looking round her wildly. But 
the double strain had been too much for Kennard, and he had 
only time to get to a chair, when, for the first time in his life, he 
fainted. 

It was some time before he came to himself again, and when he 
did, Gladys bent over him eagerly and excitedly. 

“Harcourt,” she whispered, “have I helped you? Have I 
done as you wished ?” 

“Yes,” he answered faintly. “I have the clue. It is not 
much ; but it is enough.” 

“ Ah—I must go,” she said suddenly, glancing at the timepiece. 

“One moment,” said Kennard, struggling to his feet. “ What 
a weak fool you must think me—but I am all right now. I shall 
see you to-night, Virrel,” he continued hurriedly. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said the other in a determined aside, “I will 
put Miss Raynor into a hansom, and you will remain quietly here 
until I return. There,” as Kennard staggered slightly ; “ you're 
not fit to walk at present. I knew it. Sit down, and I will talk 
to you when I come back.” 

**No—no, you must not come,” exclaimed Gladys in quick 
nervous tones. “You are ill. Oh—how white you are!” She 
held out her hands to him as she spoke; and Virrel considerately 
walked into the inner room. 

** Good-bye, then,” Kennard said hoarsely. “Forgive my stupid 
weakness, but I have been ill and out of sorts for some days. 
Gladys—we may never meet again. For your sake I wish we had 
never met. But you have given me new hope; some indefinable 
intuition tells me that—that I am free. I shall leave no stone 
unturned—no clue unfollowed. God bless you, my darling. I 
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shall write to you if—if I am successful. If not—it is good-bye 
indeed—until—hereafter !” 

He did not kiss her, not even the little hands that lay trembling 
in his. Their eyes met in silence. 

Then Virrel entered the room again, and in another moment 
Kennard was alone. 


Six weeks had passed ; and Gladys—motherless since her child- 
hood—was now left fatherless as well. On the day following her 
father’s funeral she returned, stunned and grief-stricken, to 
London. A telegram awaited her. It was dated from a fishing 
village in Scotland, and was from George Virrel. Its words were 
these: “ Kennard is very ill. Come if possible.” 

On a wet, stormy evening, twenty-four hours later, Gladys 
stepped out on the platform of the quiet little station at Girvan. 
Mr. Virrel met her. 

“What news?” she gasped, seizing his arm. 

“ He is better—he is conscious,” answered Virrel. ‘TI will tell 
you all as we go along.” 

“ But—his wife ?” she said, trying to speak calmly. 

‘She died a year ago!” was the answer. 

«* Ah—thank God!” she said in all reverence. 

Well—I don’t know that there is much more to tell. Kennard, 
ill as he was, had gone straight to Girvan; for he had recognized 
from Gladys’ description in her trance the village which was his 
wretched wife’s birthplace, and where he had first met her, one 
ill-starred summer long ago. He found there the certificate of 
her death, which had taken place in the autumn of the previous 
year. Her lover, it appeared, had drawn her allowance until his 
own death some months ago. Having completed all the links in 
the chain of evidence which gave him back his freedom, Kennard’s 
strength suddenly gave way, and the fever against which he had 
been fighting for weeks brought him almost to death’s door. Virrel 
came down to look after him, and as we have seen, sent for Gladys. 

When the sick man was strong enough to see that young lady, 
we will presume that he thanked her in a suitable and efficient 
way for the share she had had in lifting the shadow which might 
have clouded his life for ever. At all events, he had a very good 
time during his convalescence, and Virrel kindly effaced himself a 
good deal. Whether Kennard and Gladys had belonged to each 
other in a previous existence—a fact of which they, with Virrel, 
were firmly persuaded—I cannot tell; but they mutually agreed 
to belong to each other in this world; and a month afterwards 
they were married. There was one curious circumstance, by the 
way, connected with Kennard’s illness. It was this. On his 
recovery he found that his mesmeric power was entirely gone. 
This was a matter of never-ceasing regret to Virrel. But Gladys 
said she thought it was just as well. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LEFT IN THE LURCH. 


Bos returned from town in an extremely satisfied state of mind. 
Fortune had favoured him almost beyond his expectations, for on 
driving to Messrs. Tautz and Son’s well-known establishment, in 
order to be measured for some breeches, he was lucky enough to 
find a pair that had just been returned which exactly fitted him. 

These he purchased on the spot, delighted to have something 
to fall back upon during the time his own were being made. 
After enjoining haste, he repaired to another celebrated empo- 
rium, and spent a small fortune in boots, gaiters, &c. 

Altogether, the day’s expedition proved a great success, and 
although quite a week, if not more, must elapse before he could 
array himself in the full glories of a brand new red coat, still as 
long as his nether limbs were suitably cased, he no longer felt 
afraid of appearing in the hunting field. Even General Prosieboy 
would not seem half so formidable when opposed by boots and 
breeches as immaculate as hisown. As for bow-tying, Charles had 
promised to give him a lesson, and initiate him into all the 
difficulties of that delicate art. 

Bob reached Straightem Court just in time to dress for dinner. 

In honour of Miss Lankester he had given orders for the 
drawing-room to be lit up, and to this room he therefore repaired 
to receive his guests. The housemaids had been busy most of the 
forenoon, removing brown holland covers, taking up druggets, 
and shaking out curtains. Consequently Bob was unprepared for 
the gorgeousness now revealed. As he stood warming himself 
before the fire, with his back leaning against the solid marble 
mantelpiece, he looked round complacently at the old-fashioned 
crimson and gilt furniture, the rich velvet hangings, and 
elaborately decorated walls on which Cupids and cherubims were 
freely represented. The style of the whole thing was perhaps 
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rather florid, but Bob knew very little of the tenets held by the 
esthetic school; he had not been educated up to the sun-flower 
and the lily, the bulrush and the peacock, and therefore considered 
the general appearance of his drawing-room highly satisfactory. 

Of course, if later on, Miss Dot wished anything changed, or 
innovations introduced, she had only to say the word. In matters 
of taste, Bob was quite willing to defer his judgment to hers. 
Women knew a great deal more about these things than men. 
Besides, they had such a wonderful way of twisting chairs and 
tables about, and robbing them of all their formality. No room 
really looked habitable until touched up by a feminine hand. 
Perhaps Dot might like to have a new carpet. The present one, 
although handsome, was certainly somewhat too crude in coiour- 
ing, and too suggestive of Joseph’s coat. A grand piano also 
—he suddenly noticed that the room contained only a cottage 
instrument of very antiquated appearance—she must have one 
naturally. It should be the very first present he would make her 
when—when they were engaged. 

Thus resolving, the door flew open, and Dr. and Miss Lankester 
were announced. 

The blood rushed -up to Bob’s face as he went to greet his 
visitors, and shook the object ‘of his thoughts warmly by the 
hand, feeling that she, at any rate, was quite an old acquaintance. 

“Why, where is Mrs. Lankester?” he inquired of her 
husband, after they too had gone through the ceremony of hand- 
shaking. “You have not left her at home, surely ?” 

“TIT am sorry to say, Mr. Jarrett, that my wife was unable to 
accompany us,” replied the doctor apologetically. ‘The fact of 
the matter is, she is subject to very bad, sick headaches, and 
unfortunately one attacked her this afternoon.” 

‘I regret to hear that,” said Bob politely, disappointed at Mrs. 
Lankester’s absence, since he had been curious to see what manner 
of woman Dot’s mother was. : 

“We ought perhaps to have sent and let you know,” continued 
. Dr. Lankester, “ but my wife hoped, up to the very last moment, 
that she might be able to dine with you to-night, and so put 
off sending until it was too late.” 

“The loss is altogether mine I feel certain,” returned Bob in 
his most cordial manner. . “ But I shall hope very soon to have 
another opportunity of making Mrs. Lankester’s acquaintance. 
Tell her we missed her much.” 

But although he spoke so courteously, after the first moment 
he did not seem to mind doing without the mamma, as long as he 
had the daughter. Until now he had hardly trusted himself to 
look at Dot. He had felt so curiously and unaccountably shy, 
whilst his heart beat so fast that it seemed to him as if she must 
hear it. But when he had ensconced her in the most comfortable 
chair he could find, he summoned up sufficient courage to steal a 
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sidelong ‘glance at her. Hurried as it was, it enabled him’ to 
take in all the details. 

- He could see that she was dressed in some sort of soft, cream- 
coloured material, made high to the throat, and cut in the 
simplest possible fashion. No frills, no furbelows, no flouncings. 
Perhaps if he had been entertaining a party of fine ladies, they 
might have called Dot’s gown skimpy and old-fashioned. Certainly 
it displayed no artificial protuberance below the waist, or deficiency 
of stuff above. If it was skimpy, it was skimpy only as regarded 
the skirt, not the body. But whatever might have been its 
defects, to Bob’s mind Miss Lankester’s gown suited the wearer 
to perfection. 

The clinging muslin outlined her slight form admirably, dis- 
playing its rounded curves to far better advantage than the 
costliest silk or satin. Above the soft, creamy folds rose her 
small, slender throat, and shapely, well-poised head, whose stag- 
like carriage was full of grace and beauty, and constituted one of 
her chief attractions. : 

There was no doubt about it, she was very pretty—prettier even 
than he had believed her to be; whilst the singularly honest 
expression of her face rendered it to him, at least, peculiarly 
fascinating. Then he looked critically at her father standing 
within a few feet of him. Doctor Lankester was a handsome 
man. It was easy to see from whom his daughter had inherited 
her good looks. He had the same straight, delicate features, the 
same colouring, and the same clear, grey eyes, with large black 
pupils, which in some lights appeared almost black. Like Dot, 
he was short rather than tall, but slender and perfectly propor- 
portioned. 

“Well, and what have you been doing with yourself to-day, 
Mr. Jarrett ?” Dr. Lankester asked of his host, as soon as the first 
bustle of their arrival had subsided. “I suppose you did not go 
out hunting. The meet was a long way off.” 

“It was,” answered Bob. “And therefore I profited by the 
opportunity to take a run up to town.” 

‘Indeed! And how was town looking ?” 

“Simply filthy. When I left here about half-past eight o’clock 
this morning it was the most lovely day imaginable—a bright 
_ sun and a blue sky—but as we neared London a dense curtain of 
fog arose, which grew thicker and thicker every moment. As for 
the atmosphere, it was laden with smuts, dirt, and every kind of 
abomination, which got into my eyes, down my throat, and up 
my nostrils. I never was more thankful in my life than to get 
back to fresh country air that did not poison one’s lungs. Phew! 
I can feel it now.” 

“And yet people who live in London don’t seem to mind the 
fogs one bit,” remarked Dot. 

“I suppose they get accustomed tothem,” returned Bob. “ But 
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it would take me a very long time to become acclimatized.” And 
as he spoke he began to cough, the impure air to which he was 
not habituated having evidently irritated his throat to a con- 
siderable degree. 

Dot looked up. 

“ Have you got a cold, Mr. Jarrett ?” she asked with concern. 

“Yes, I believe I have managed to catch a slight one. Some- 
how or other I have felt shivery ever since my yesterday’s 
wetting.” 

“Then you should take care of yourself,” said Dr. Lankester in 
a kindly, but semi-professional manner. 

“Too much bother,” answered Bob lightly, with all a strong 
young man’s disdain of coddling. ‘I never think anything of a 
cold. Besides, it’s really nothing. Not worth talking about.” 

But as he said the words, he coughed again, and this time 
worse than before. 

Doctor Lankester glanced at him, and saw that he was flushed, 
and showed every symptom of having contracted a chill. 

“ Very likely not,” he said quietly. “ But you must remember, 
Mr. Jarrett, that you are not used to our English climate. It is a very 
treacherous one, I assure you, and few people can afford to take 
liberties with it. The winters are often extremely severe, especially 
of late years, when in some parts of the country the thermometer 
has registered as many as twenty degrees of frost.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the 
butler, who announced that dinner was ready. No Englishman is 
ever indifferent to this acceptable summons, and Dr. Lankester at 
once ceased talking, and waited politely for his host to make a 
move. 

Bob gave his arm to Dot, regretting that he had been unable to 
provide an agreeable, elderly lady for her father. 

“Tt is so good of you to come in this sort of way,” he said 
apologetically. ‘I wish I could have asked some people to meet 
you, but the fact of the matter is, I don’t know anybody yet.” 

“I’m very glad you didn’t,” answered Dot with characteristic 
frankness. ‘My father and I will enjoy a quiet evening alone 
with you ever so much more. You see,” she added brightly, “ we 
look upon you as a novelty. You can tell us all kind of things we 
know little or nothing of, whereas Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones—dear, 
excellent people as they may be—only prattle away about their 
domestic concerns with which we are already thoroughly con- 
versant.” 

Bob laughed. 

“I’m so awfully afraid you'll find it dull,” he said. 

“Dull!” looking up at him with sparkling eyes. “That is 
paying yourself an exceedingly bad compliment, Mr. Jarrett. As 
for me, I am a pretty good hand at amusing myself. There isa 
great deal of enjoyment to be got out of life, ifone only has a sense 
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of the ridiculous and cultivates the faculty of applying ‘it to every- 
day trifles. Besides, you forget that a visit to Straightem Court is 
quite an event in our humble experience.” 

“Why? Did you not come here often in Captain’s Straightem’s 
time?” 

“Often? No. We came exactly once a year. Every spring 
we were invited to a formal luncheon at the conclusion of the 
hunting season. We invariably met our clergyman and his wife, 
whom as you may imagine we see frequently, and the county 
solicitor and his married daughter. This lunch was evidently a 
duty affair. It could not possibly be mistaken for anything else. 
The conversation was lame and forced on both sides. We asked 
after the sport and the hounds, our host after our individual health, 
and how we had got through the winter. After these civilities had 
been exchanged, we fell back upon eating and drinking. ~ As for 
poor Captain Straightem, it was impossible to help pitying him. 
He looked so superlatively miserable, and soinfinitely bored. Al- 
together, the relief was immense when the festivity came to an 
end, and the strain was over. But,” she concluded, pulling up 
short, “I ought not to talk in this sort of way, now that Captain 
Straightem is dead and gone.” 

‘“‘T am surprised at what you tell me,” said Bob, who had listened 
attentively to his companion’s observations. “I can’t imagine 
how my uncle could have lived so near to you without getting to 
be on very friendly terms.” 

For his part, he felt convinced that if he were to see Miss Dot 
only a few times more, his feelings would inevitably become some- 
thing even warmer than friendly. He was irresistibly drawn to- 
wards her. 

* You don’t seem to know much of Captain Straightem,” said the 
young lady seriously. “If you did, you could not fancy him 
capable of being on what you call ‘ friendly terms’ with people in 
our lowly position.” 

“‘ What was he like ?” asked Bob with considerable curiosity. 

“‘He was a very gentlemanly man,” she replied. ‘ Exceedingly 
quiet and reserved in his manner, and always remarkably neatly 
dressed. Further than that, I can tell you nothing, except that 
somehow or other he invariably contrived to make you feel that he 
looked upon you as an inferior.” 

« By Jove!” exclaimed Bob, “but that’s exactly the way some 
of these swells made me feel yesterday.” 

“Did they?” said Dot. “Then I can sympathize with you, 
Mr. Jarrett, for I know from experience that it is by no means a 
comfortable sensation. I do not mind a bit on my own account, 
but I do mind on father’s. He is so clever and well-informed, and 
I can’t bear to see him snubbed by people who have not as much 
in their whole bodies as he has in his little finger.” 

“And does not Dr. Lankester resent such conduct.” 
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“No,” she answered spiritedly. “I have to resent it for him. 
Father has far too large a mind to take notice of trifles.” 

‘“‘ He has a warm champion, at any rate. It must be very nice 
to have somebody to stick up for one,” said Bob. “ I only wish-——” 

But he was unable to conclude the sentence, for having marched 
down a long corridor, they had now reached the dining-room, and 
after seating themselves at table, were soon discussing an excellent 
dinner. The meal passed very pleasantly. 

Dr. Lankester was not only a good talker, but had the rare art 
of inducing those with whom he came in contact to talk also. He 
would start a subject, and when it was fairly launched through the 
shallows of polite conversation, adopt the réleof listener. Before 
long Bob found himself describing his life in Australia, the soil, 
climate, government and a hundred different things, in all of which 
Dr. Lankester appeared to take an interest. 

Dot did not say much; nevertheless, from the animated expres- 
sion of her countenance, it was easy to tell that her silence did not 
proceed from stupidity, but rather from modesty, youth, and a 
highly receptive faculty, which rendered it a delight to sit still and 
listen, whilst others were talking sensibly. 

They lingered long over their wine. Dot had made a movement 
as if to leave the gentlemen to themselves, but Bob particularly 
requested her to remain. Consequently it was nearly a quarter 
past nine before they rose from table. 

* Would you like to smoke a cigar, doctor?” asked Bob, 
“ because, if so, we can go into my little snuggery, provided, of 
course, that Miss Lankester does not object.” 

“Oh! never mind Dot,” he answered with paternal confidence. 
** She is quite accustomed to the smell of tobacco, and always keeps 
me company over my post-prandial pipe.” 

Upon this, the trio adjourned to a small, cosy apartment of 
which Bob had taken special possession, and which being one of 
the oftenest used, was about the most comfortable room in the 
house. Three capacious easy chairs were dragged in front of the 
fire, and herein they seated themselves. There was something 
pleasant and informal about this arrangement, which the hard- 
working doctor, for one, highly preferred to the red-and-gold 
glories of the drawing-room. He had had a long day, and 
thoroughly enjoyed stretching his weary limbs before the hearth, 
and deliberately puffing away at the fragrant cigar which Boh had 
just handed to him. 

They were settling down to a quiet, peaceful evening, when the 
general harmony was disturbed by the delivery of a note for 
Doctor Lankester. 

He opened: it a trifle impatiently. Calm and easy-going as he 
was, the moment proved inopportune. “Dear me! ” he exclaimed 
in accents of vexation, when he had read the letter through, 
springing to his feet as he spoke. “ This is terribly annoying, and 
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the worst of my profession. One never can be at rest for two 





* minutes at a time.” 


‘** What is the matter, father?” inquired Dot. 

‘*A summons toa bad confinement case. I must go at once. 
The woman’s life is in danger. I wish to goodness people would 
give over having babies, or else that they would time their entry 
into the world at more convenient hours.” 

Poor Doctor Lankester! He was very, very tired, else he never 
would have spoken in this manner. 

* Must you really go?” asked Bob. 

‘** Yes, I am sorry to say I must, and that at once. The case is 
a very urgent one, and I should reproach myself for ever if I 
allowed my own love of comfort to prevent me from going to the 
poor creature’s assistance.” And he threw away his cigar, as if 
trying to resist temptation. 

Suddenly he remembered his daughter. 

“ Dot, my girl,” he said, addressing her, * what’s to be done ? 
I shall have to take the carriage, since every minute is of impor- 
tance.” 

“ All right, father,” she answered cheerfully, “I will go and get 
my shawl at once.” 

“Stop a bit, Dot. You misunderstand my meaning. I can’t 
possibly take you with me.” 

“Why not, father, can you not drop me on the road ?” 

‘No, I have to go in quite a contrary direction. The only plan 
will be for you to stay here until I can send the carriage back— 
that is to say, if Mr. Jarrett has no objection.” 

Bob expressed his extreme satisfaction at the proposed arrange- 
ment. He liked Dr. Lankester uncommonly, but he liked his 
daughter better, and looked forward with delight to a most agreeable 
téte-a-téte. 

But the young lady did not altogether appear to relish the idea. 
A shade of displeasure passed over her sunny face. 

“ T think that I had better come with you, father,” she said in 
the same tones of gentle dignity Bob remembered her using once 
before. ‘I could wait in the carriage, just as well as here.” 

“No,” he replied. “It would only fidget me to think that you 
were there. Besides, it is quite likely I may have to send Tomson 
into town, to fetch medicines at the dispensary, in which case 
you might never get home all night. Leave it to me, and I will 
either send the carriage back as soon as possible, or else order a fly.” 

“T can walk back,” said Dot resolutely. ‘ It’s no distance, and 
my shoes are tolerably thick.” 

Evidently the téte-a-téte was not to her mind, or else she disliked 
its being forced upon her without her giving her consent. 

While this discussion was going on, Bob stood by, feeling a 
perfect beast. There were horses enough and carriages enough 
too in his stables, doing nothing at that very moment, but he 
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_ never offered to produce them for Miss Lankester’s benefit. The 
single brougham would have conveyed her most snugly back to her 
home. Yet he said not a word. 

The truth was, his imagination had taken fire at the bare 
thought of getting Dot all alone to himself for half an hour, or 
with good luck, perhaps even a whole one. He felt thoroughly 
ashamed of his conduct. He did not attempt to excuse it in any 
way, but the temptation was too strong to be resisted, and he 
maintained an obstinate silence. Even when once the girl looked 
appealingly at him, he made no offer of lending a vehicle. Dot 
on her side, though she knew quite well that there were any 
number in the coachhouse, was far too proud to beg for the loan 
of one. Only for the first time, she experienced a kind of hostility 
against her host. He might have helped her out of her difficulty, 
and he had refused to do so. 

“ Well,” said Dr. Lankester, giving himself a stretch, “there’s 
no peace for the wicked, and I must be off. Good night, Jarrett. 
Thanks for your hospitality.” 

“And am I really to stay here, father?” asked poor Dot in 
consternation. 

“ Yes, child. I thought we had settled allthat. I willsend the 
carriage back if I can, but if it is not here by half-past ten, and I 
am unable to get a fly, I have no doubt that Mr. Jarrett will kindly 
let one of his men-servants see you safely home.” 

“T will see her home myself,” said Bob effusively, suddenly 
finding his tongue, now that matters were definitively arranged 
according to his desires. 

* All right, then; I leave her in your hands.” And so saying Dr. 
Lankester hurried off, leaving his daughter a prey to a whole host 
of curiously mixed sensations. 

In many ways the village doctor was a strangely simple and 
unworldly man. Despite his forty odd years, it apparently never 
entered his head to think that there was anything the least un- 
usual in letting Dot remain by herself, at a tolerably late hour of 
night, in the house of a young bachelor acquaintance who, most 
ordinary people would have perceived, admired her immensely. 

He would have been astounded if any one had suggested such 
a thing. -- 

But Dot’s perceptions were sharper. 

Her maidenly instincts rebelled against the situation. 

She knew the innocence and simplicity of her father’s nature, 
but for once she wished that he possessed a little more of that 
worldly cunning of which her mother owned so large a share. 

She liked Mr. Jarrett very much. He was very kind, very nice, 
very polite. ‘But every now and then she had felt his eyes fixed 
upon her in an embarrassing manner, and once when she looked 
up, and happened to intercept their gaze, there was a look in them 
which troubled her not a little. 
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She could not understand it, and Dot Lankester was a young 
woman who did not care for things she did not understand. 





CHAPTER XX. 
AN OFFER OF aA ‘* MOUNT.” 


Bos saw Dr. Lankester out at the hall door as in courtesy bound ; 
and for a minute or two Dot was left to her own resources. 
During this time she took herself seriously to task for her disin- 
clination to be left alone with Mr. Jarrett. It really was ridiculous 
to mind, and it would be doubly, trebly absurd to allow him to 
guess that she experienced any reluctance. She had already stated 
her wish to accompany her father, but since he had decided other- 
wise, the best plan now was to try and appear totally unconcerned, 
and altogether at her ease. Even delicacy might be carried to too 
great an extent. Luckily her conscience was free. The situation 
had been none of her choosing, and undoubtedly the wisest course 
was to attach as little importance to it as possible. In this manner 
did she argue, endeavouring, by the aid of common sense and calm 
reasoning, to make light of the whole business. She succeeded so 
far that by the time Bob re-entered the room she contrived to 
smother the temporary resentment she had felt against him, and 
to all appearances was quiet, indifferent and self-possessed. But 
she did not attempt to commence the conversation, and for a few 
seconds a somewhat awkward silence prevailed. If Dot’s conscience 
was at rest, Bob’s was far from being so. He could not divest 
himself of an inward conviction that he had behaved traitorously 
towards his guest. Moreover he entertained an uncomfortable 
belief that she shared the same opinion, and in her innermost 
mind criticized his conduct severely. Well, he must try and 
make up for past misdemeanours, and do all he could to regain 
her esteem. 

Dot had risen from her seat, and was now standing leaning with 
one arm against the mantelpiece, in a pose full of unconscious grace. 
The bright flames from the fire cast flickering shadows on her 
light dress and grave, downcast face. They lit up her soft brown 
tresses with gleams of gold, and made the small head and slender 
pillar-like throat stand out in high relief against the dark oak 
panelling. 

A thrill went through Bob’s frame as he looked at her. She 
had no positive claim to beauty, but her air of quiet refinement, 
her youth, her freshness, her total freedom from coquetry, rendered 
her in his eyes the most attractive woman he had ever come 
across. He admired her immensely, and yet he feared her a little. 
He doubted the reception his advances might meet with. She 
inspired an unusual sense of self-distrust and timidity. Therefore 
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he resolved to be more than commonly prudent, to guard against 
any hasty impulse carrying him away, and above all, todo and say 
nothing that might directly or indirectly give the alarm to her 
maidenly susceptibilities. Miss Lankester and Lady De Fochsey 
were evidently two very different typesof womanhood. The same 
plan of procedure could not be indiscriminately adopted with 


them both. 
At last the silence grew so prolonged that Bob was constrained 


to break it. 

“‘ Will you not sit down, Miss Lankester ?” he said in studiously 
correct tones. “ You will get tired of standing.” And he drew the 
chair she had already occupied a trifle nearer. 

It must be owned that Dot did not receive this suggestion very 
graciously. Before replying she glanced at the clock; then, with 
a suppressed sigh of impatience, answered : 

“Yes, I suppose I may as well. The carriage can’t possibly be 
here just yet.” 

Bob felt nettied by the remark. It implied a desire to escape 
at the very earliest opportunity. 

“You seem in a most tremendous hurry to get away,” he said 
with considerable asperity. “I am sorry that you should be so 
awfully bored.” ‘ 

Dot blushed up to the very roots of her hair. 

“Oh! no indeed,” she said lamely, “ I’m not the least bit bored.” 

Are you not? Then all I can say is, your manner belies your 
words. Is there nothing I candoto amuse you? Don’t you even 
care to look at books or photographs, since you appear disin- 
clined to talk?” 

“TI don’t want amusing, Mr. Jarrett. You labour under a mis- 
take in fancying that I do.” 

‘So you said before. But from personal observation I am rude 
enough to disbelieve the statement. If you were contented where 
you are, you would not count the minutes quite so anxiously.” 

“You seem to forget that we country people are early birds,” 
rejoined Dot, with an attempt at archness, “ who become sleepy 
and stupid unless we go to roost at our accustomed hour.” 

“Am I to understand, then, that you retire to rest at half-past 
nine every day of your life ?” 

** Well, no, not perhaps quite so early.” 

* You are tired on this particular evening? Is that it ?” 

* No, not at all.” 

“ Not bored, not tired!” said Bob musingly. ‘Then I can only 
arrive at one solution.” ‘ 

He waited for a moment, as if hoping his companion would 
inquire what it was, but as she did not speak, he went on more 
warmly: ‘The fact of the matter is, Miss Lankester, you still 
persist in treating me like a stranger, from whom all manner of 
evil is to be expected. Do you imagine I am going to eat you?” 
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And he turned a pair of very reproachful eyes upon her, whose 
injured expression seemed to render her shortcomings painfully 
apparent. 

She gave a forced laugh, and blamed herself for having been so 
ridiculously prudish. 

“No. Ido not flatter myself that I should prove a very palat- 
able morsel ; and as for being a stranger—were you not one only 
quite a short while ago?” 

“Yes. It is kind of youto remind me of the fact,” he answered 
stiffly, “though I was in no danger of forgetting it.” Then, 
determined not to quarrel with her, he added in a gentler key: 
‘Tt was my fault, of course, but somehow or other when you were 
so good as to help me through my gate difficulty, I was foolish 
enough to imagine that you were a little more human and not 
quite so ceremonious as the rest of them.” 

This time Dot laughed outright. His remarks were extremely 
naive, and made her begin to wonder why she had distrusted 
him. 

“Come, Mr. Jarrett, confess. Do I look very ceremonious at the 
present moment ?” lying back in the arm-chair with a gesture of 
abandonment, and resting her small brown head against the 
cushions, whilst her eyes shone with fun and mischief. 

Both the words and the attitude pleased him, and took away 
his sense of soreness. 

* No, I can’t say that you do. But you did a little while ago, 
when you were in two minds about sitting down.” 

‘And do you really think me as bad as the ‘rest of them?’” 
mimicking his aggrieved tones. 

*T shan’t reply to that question, for fear my answer might 
offend you,” responded Bob, his face beaming with delight, this 
sudden transition to a playful mood making the blood course. like 
wildfire through his veins. Then, with a strong effort he controlled 
the desire to tell her his exact thoughts, and said hesitatingly : 

‘Of course you know very little about me at present, Miss Dot 
—I beg pardon, I mean Miss Lankester—but—but,” beginning to 
flounder in his speech, “I should like to set your mind at rest 
in one particular.” 

“What is that, Mr. Jarrett? Iwas not aware my mind was 
uneasy.” 

“ Yes, it is. Excuse me for contradicting you so flatly, but I 
can see it quite plainly. The real truth is, you are afraid of me, 
and—and,” turning very red, “ upon my soul you need not be.” 

The blush on her companion’s face reproduced itself on Dot’s. 

*1’m not afraid of you—not a bit,” she vowed more emphati- 
cally than truthfully, for she felt humiliated by Bob’s declaration, 
and by the keenness of his perceptions. 

“Oh! I thought you were.” 

She plucked up sufficient courage to ask, ** Why?” 
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“ Because you showed so very plainly your dislike to being left 
alone in my society.” 

He had been piqued by her conduct, and man-like could not 
conceal his pique as a woman would have done. It might not be 
wise to speak out thus freely on so short an acquaintance, but for 
the life of him, he could not hold his tongue. 

Dot, however, felt too guilty to attempt to deny the accusation. 
She only marvelled at his powers of penetration, having hitherto 
flattered herself that she had managed to disguise her sentiments 
pretty well. Either she must have acted her part very badly, or 
Mr. Jarrett must be a good deal sharper than most gentlemen. 

Fortunately for Dot, Bob having secretly enjoyed the confusion 
depicted upon her countenance, was generous enough to start the 
conversation afresh, and this time in a different channel. He had 
no intention of pressing her too sorely. His object had merely 
been to let her see he was not wholly devoid of observation. She 
was a bad dissembler, and in his heart of hearts he liked her all 
the better for it. A girl who could tell stories readily, must have 
a flaw somewhere in her composition. 

“ Don't you ever go out hunting, Miss Lankester?” he inquired. 

In a second, Dot’s whole manner changed. A wonderful thaw 
set in. All the coldness and thefrigidity vanished as if by magic. 
They were on safe ground at last, and she was her own, natural 
self again. The need of defence, which constitutes a maiden’s 
armour, departed. 

“Oh! yes, sometimes,” she answered vivaciously. “ But not 
very often, I’m sorry to say.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“Father won’t allow me to go alone, andit is only on very rare 
occasions that he can steal a holiday.” 

“Ts Dr. Lankester fond of the sport ?” 

“ He loves it, when he gets the chance. Do you know,” and Dot 
lowered her voice confidentially, “ nobody goes better than father, 
when he happens to be mounted on a decent horse, which, however, 
is not often. Every one declares what a wonderful eye he has got 
for a country, and how marvellously quick he is in following 
hounds.” 

** And do you go where he does? ” inquired Bob with interest, 
though he did not like the idea of Dot’s delicate frame being 
exposed to danger. 

“T used to always,” she answered proudly. “ But,” stifling a 
sigh, “ the last year or two poor Mouse has failed sadly. She is 
very old and has quite lost her speed.” 

“ Why don’t you get another horse, then ?” asked Bob somewhat 
inconsiderately, 

She looked at him. Even the sharpest men were curiously 
dense in some ways. 

“For the very simple reason, Mr. Jarrett, that my father is, 
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comparatively speaking, a poor man, and we cannot afford to 
indulge in many expensive amusements. If we could, we should 
both go out hunting a very great deal more frequently than 
we do.” 

“In short,” said Bob, “ you have nothing to ride but Mouse.” 

“No, nothing, but I am very lucky to have her, and it is only 
when hounds happen to run really hard, and I hear her poor heart 
go pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, under me, and have the mortification of 
seeing everybody pass me by, that I can’t help feeling annoyed, 
and envying people who are better mounted than myself. It is so 
delightful to be on a good horse,” she continued enthusiastically, 
‘and not always to have to think of cutting off corners, and easing 
up hills, and walking through ploughs. Besides, nothing puts 
one off one’s riding more, than following some cunning old hand, 
who knows every gate in the country, and who pulls up at each’ 
gap in turn, to inquire of the multitude what sort of a place it is, 
and then either gallops swiftly away, or takes ten minutes making 
up his mind whether he will or will not, according to the nature 
of the answers received. It ruins a person’s nerve.” 

‘I should dearly like to lend you one of my horses,” said Bob 
eagerly. ‘There are everso many more in the stables than I want 
for my own use, and I feel sure two or three of them would carry 
a lady to perfection.” 

Dot’s face brightened at the mere suggestion. She was pas- 
sionately fond of fox-hunting, and of everything connected there- 
with. Her love of sport was genuine, and inherited from her 
father, who came of a good horse-racing Yorkshire family. Bob 
could not possibly have held out a greater temptation. Neverthe- 
less, she had many scruples as to accepting the offer so generously 
made. To begin with, it would place her under an obligation. 

** You are very kind, Mr. Jarrett,” she said gratefully. More 
than kind, indeed, to hint at such a thing; but Ido not think my 
father would allow me to ride any one else’s horses. There is 
always a certain amount of risk about the proceeding, and if there 
was a good scent, and I got warmed up, I could not help ‘ going’ 
and doing my very best to keep with hounds.” 

“T’ll take all the risk,” he answered. “Come,” persuasively, 
“what do you say? IfI can succeed in overcoming Dr. Lankes- 
ter’s objections, will you grant me this small favour—for it is one, 
I assure you—and let me have the pleasure of mounting you now 
and again?” 

Dot hesitated before replying. It was awfully nice of him, he 
was quite restored to her good graces, but—ought she to yield to 
the temptation however great it might be, and was? What was 
the use of her cultivating her taste for hunting, when the cir- 
cumstances of her life were such that in all probability she would 
have very little opportunity of gratifying it hereafter. And then 
Dot’s imagination wandered far away. 
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“Well, what do you say?” Bob asked again. “Can’t you . 
make up your mind ?” 

She looked him straight in the face with clear and kindly eyes. 
She was touched by the sincerity of his offer. 

“T don’t know what to say, Mr. Jarrett, except to thank you for 
your most generous proposition.” 

“ But that is no answer, Miss Lankester. None whatever.” 

“It is the only one I can give at the present moment.” 

‘May I speak to your father? Have I your permission ?” 

‘“‘ |—I—think you had better not.” And she began twisting 
her pocket-handkerchief about. 

But in spite of these words, Bob could see by her manner that 
she was yielding. If he pressed the point only a very little more 
he would overrule her objections ; and then—what cross-country 
delights, what feats performed together, what long, delicious rides 
home in the frosty twilight! His pulses thrilled at the mere 
thought of them. There would no longer be any question of 
scheming to obtain a miserable half-hour of her society. And 
when she was pleased and amused, and owed her pleasure and 
amusement to him, perhaps she might grow to care for him a 
little bit. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BOB MAKES A BAD USE OF HIS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Can even the best of men help their thoughts being selfish, es- 
pecially when their passions are aroused? It is questionable. At 
all events, there was a leaven of self-interest in those that instan- 
taneously rose to Bob’s mind. He could not refrain from realizing 
that in benefiting Dot, he would benefit himself a hundred thousand 
times more. Consequently he grew increasingly urgent. 

“T shall attack your father the very next time I see him,” 
he said decidedly. “It’s a downright shame for you not to havea 
good horse when you ride so well, and are so fond of hunting.” 

His energy and determination quite carried Dot away. She felt 
as if it were almost impossible to resist them, when directly sub- 
jected to their influence; for there are qualities which, when 
displayed by one of the opposite sex, possess a strange power of 
subjugating a woman, even against her better judgment. She 
likes to find all her objections answered, all her scruples over- 
ruled just now and again. It makes her say to herself: “ Well! 
I have done a foolish thing, but it really was not my fault. I had 
no choice left me.” 

So instead of sticking to her colours, Dot deserted them basely, 
and said with a faint smile, for she was conscious of her weakness, 
and condemned it : 
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“T am afraid that if I let you have your way, you will spoil me 
altogether, Mr. Jarrett.” 

“Spoil you!” he ejaculated. “By jingo! I only wish I had 
the chance. Should you object to being spoilt by me, Miss 
Lankester ?” 

The question slipped out almost before he was aware of it, and 
then he could have bitten off the tip of his tongue, in his fear of 
having gone too far. 

It was almost a relief, and yet—with the contrariety of mascu- 
line nature, he could not help feeling vexed as well, to find no 
reply forthcoming. Indeed, Dot appeared not to have heard the 
interrogation. Her face assumed an anxious, listening expression. 

** Hark,” she said, “is not that the sound of wheels ?” 

“No, I don’t hear anything,” rejoined Bob shortly, wishing the 
expected conveyance at the bottom of the sea. 

‘I’m almost sure it was the carriage,” she said uneasily. 

“Oh! never mind if it is. It’s so jolly sitting here talking, and 
there’s no hurry.” 

She began moving restlessly about the room. Presently she 
said, unable to control her impatience any longer : 

“Mr. Jarrett, I feel certain the carriage is here. Would you 
mind ringing the bell and asking ?” 

It was impossible to refuse so direct a request. Bob reluctantly 
did her bidding. But when the man-servant appeared, it seemed 
that Dot’s ears had played her false. No vehicle had arrived. 

* Are you sure ?” she asked incredulously. 

Yes, miss, quite sure. I looked out of the’all door myself just 
’afore I came up.” 

“It’s very odd,” she said, rising to her feet as soon as Charles 
had withdrawn. ‘ Something must have happened, or else father 
has forgotten all about me.” 

‘‘ That’s not the least likely,” said Bob. ‘ Daughters can’t be 
ignored altogether so easily.” 

“ Well, anyhow, I must be going.” 

He felt provoked by her persistence. It showed him plainly 
that he had not succeeded in setting her at ease. 

“ Without exception,” he exclaimed, halfin jest, half in earnest, 
** you are the most fidgety and tenacious person I ever encountered.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, dropping him a mock courtesy. 
* Anything else ?” 

‘‘ May I ask, Miss Lankester, how you intend to get home?” 

She walked across the room, and drawing one of the curtains a 
little aside, looked out of the window. Just at first she could 
distinguish nothing, but after a few seconds she saw the stars 
shining with frosty radiance, and a big white moon illumining all 
the heavens with her cold and mystic rays. It might be a bit 
chilly out of doors, but at any rate there was no fear of rain. 
The night was calm and still, the lawn already whitening over with 
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silvery hoar frost. Her resolution was taken without delay. There 
could be no reason why she should wait any longer. 

*T shall walk.” 

“By Jove! No, that you shan’t,” he protested. 

“ Who is to prevent me?” a spirit of opposition rising within 
her breast. 

“T will. Ifyou really are in earnest about going, my brougham 
is of course at your disposal.” 

“Thank you very much,” she rejoined, in tones which he could 
not help fancying conveyed a touch of reproach, “ but it is too late 
—now.” 

Without doubt, there was an emphasis on the last word. The 
blood flew to his face. 

‘Spare me,” he cried, with impetuous self-accusation. “I know 
quite well what a beast I have been, and that I ought to have 
ordered out the brougham ever so long ago.” 

“There was no law to render the action obligatory,” said Dot 
coldly. 

“Perhaps not, but I knew that you did not like being left here, 
and wanted to get away.” 

“You need not blame yourself, Mr. Jarrett. I stayed by my 
father’s wish.” ' 

“Yes, but I did all I could to keep you. There! now the 
murder is out.” And Bob gazed penitently at her. “ Had I chosen, 
I might have helped you out of your difficulty in a second.” 

No doubt he had his faults, but he was a good fellow, and honest 
to the core. She could not feel angry with him for long, especially 
when he looked so contrite for what, after all, was only a small 
offence. Besides, it was making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 

“ It seems to me,” she said pleasantly, “that if you have failed 
as a host, I have failed as a guest, so we may as well cry quits, and 
make our peace. Good-bye, Mr. Jarrett.” And she put out her hand. 

“You are not going to walk home, surely ?” he said. 

“Yes, lam. It is only a step, and nobody will run away with me.” 

“TI can’t possibly let you go like this,” he expostulated in 
genuine distress. “ Do wait a little longer.” 

* Out of the question. It has already struck half-past ten, and 
mother will be wondering what has become of us. She does 
not know that father may have to spend the night away from home.” 

Bob admitted the force of this objection, and accompanied his 
companion down the corridor that led te the hall. As he passed a 
hat-stand he seized his hat. . 

“What is that for ?” asked Dot. 

“To put on my head. I am coming with you.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Jarrett! I can’t allow you to do any such 
thing. You have been to London to-day and are certainly tired, 
and have a bad cold into the bargain.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Lankester, but you must let me have my own 
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way in this. I have failed in my duty as host once—you your- 
self have just said so—and I hope it may be a long time before I 
make a similar mistake.” 

Dot was in consternation. To use a vulgar simile, she felt that 
she had only jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire. And yet 
there was an air of decision about Bob which effectually prevented’ 
her from indulging in any further remonstrances. It was quite 
clear that whether she approved, or whether she didn’t, he intended 
to abide by his decision. She liked him, too, in this authoritative 
mood. The manliness of his nature came out. 

She actually let him wrap her up in one of his great-coats, and 
stood quite meekly whilst he buttoned the buttons. He was 
awfully slow about it, but she did not attempt to hasten his move- 
ments. For the time being he had gained a certain mastery over 
her. 

But when he handed her a warm shooting cap, and insisted 
upon her putting it on, she once more found her tongue. He was 
so portentously serious that she felt bound to make light of the 
situation. 

“T declare,” she said, looking saucily up at him from under the 
projecting peak of her head-gear, “you have turned me into a 
regular man. How do I look? Likea masher?” 

“ Look!” he echoed, his head going from him all of a sudden, 
“as you always do—charming.” 

She turned her head away, and said petulantly : 

“For goodness sake, Mr. Jarrett, don’t treat me like a fashion- 
able young lady, to whom compliments are as the salt of existence. 
I hate them—nasty, insincere things.” 

“ But they are not always insincere,” responded Bob in self- 
defence. 

“In that case, they are superfluous. And now shall we make 
a start ?” 

Bob’s spirits felt thoroughly damped. He did not offer to make 
any reply to this speech. One thing was clear: Dot Lankester 
wholly differed from the majority of her sex. She was not to be 
approached through her vanity. A strange girl this, who grew 
positively angry when men professed to admire her, but how charm- 
ing a one to the lucky fellow whose admiration she might deign 
to receive. Bob wondered if the “ lucky fellow ” existed, and grew 
miserable at the mere thought. Then he comforted himself by 
arguing that she was so young. She did not look a day over 
eighteen, and it was not likely in this quiet country village that 
anybody had already snapped her up. Besides, she did not seem 
like a girl given to matrimony, but very much the reverse. He 
should not take his rebuffs quite so deeply to heart if he could but 
make sure there were norivals in the field. The very idea of some 
great, hairy man (other than himself) having the right to put his 
arm round Dot’s waist, and kiss her little, flower-like face, filled 
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him with anger and disgust. An Australian might possibly be 
worthy of her, but an Englishman—never! 

Meanwhile they walked down the drive in absolute silence. 

The spreading trees with bare, black twigs formed a canopy over’ 
their heads, through whose interstices shone the darkling sky, 
deep indigo in hue; whilst the cold stars glittered like diamond. 
facets, and the big moon cast sharp shadows on the path, which 
made the white road even whiter, when contrasted with their 
sombre outlines. 

Night, with its still serenity, had hushed mother earth to sleep, 
and the stars and the moon and the pure vaulted sky guarded the 
weary, fretful, restless dame’s slumbers. Peace descended with the 
mystic frost, that touched the trees with ghostly fingers and fan- 
tastically laid on every blade of grass a hoary rime which would 
have done credit to a fairy’s web. 

Peace, and silence, and solemnity—these were the characteristics 
of the hour, and yet Bob’s poor, passionate heart, that joy or curse 
of human beings, beat with tumultuous beats. Scarce could he 
stifle his emotion. The calm of his surroundings failed to quiet it. 
For—and a great yearning flooded his being at the thought—he 
was so near to her and yet so far! 

So near—that if he stretched out his hand, he could have taken 
hers in his; so far—that in giving the slightest expression to his 
sentiments, he at once raised up a barrier betweenthem Once, as 
they walked along, she stumbled over some fallen stone which lay 
in the road, and he offered her his arm. Oh! how he longed 
for her to take it—to feel her little wrist quivering upon his sleeve. 

He dare not speak, he only shot one mute glance of appeal from 
his veiled and troubled eyes. 

She refused the proffered member with a stately gesture of the 
head. 

Bob literally trembled as he walked by her side. It was ridicu- 
lous. He had never been afraid of any one in his life before. 
There were some who even accused him of being an audacious flirt, 
and yet this little slip of a girl, who was hardly more thana child, . 
rendered him as timid and as hesitating as a hare just startled 
from its form. If this was love, surely he had taken the epidemic 
in a very disagreeable form ; and if it were not love, what else could 
it be? 

They continued down the avenue, until they passed through the 
iron gates which separated the Park from the village. Emerging 
from the shadow of the trees a flood of brilliant moonlight greeted 
them, converting every homely red-brick cottage into a veritable 
work of art. 

It enveloped. Dot’s girlish form in one sheet of radiance, and lit 
up each feature of her expressive young face. Her companion’s 
attention was arrested by its rapt and dreamy look. If his thoughts 
had strayed, hers had evidently wandered also, for she never even 
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noticed his steady gaze, or heard the sigh with which, at last, he 
forced himself to withdraw his eyes. 

The influences of night prevailed. A spell descended upon them 
both, though it worked differently. He thought only of her. 
She ?—Ah! who can travel the paths along which a maiden’s 
fancies meander. 

Soon they stood under the rustic porch of Dr. Lankester’s house. 

Then Dot woke up from her dream, and gave a long, soft sigh. 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” said Bob anxiously. “ Are you cold?” 

“Not a bit, thank you. I can’t tell youhowI have enjoyed the 
walk home.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” he answered, feeling flattered even in 
spite of the conviction that her enjoyment was not attributable to 
him. 

It has been such a lovely evening, and—” lowering her voice, 
*T was thinking ——” 

Of whom? He burned to ask the question, but did not dare. 

She gave herself a little shake as if to shake her spirit free of 
some enchantment. 

“It is too late to ask you in,” she said, “but I hope you will 
come another time.” 

*‘ You have only to give the invitation for me to accept it, Miss 
Lankester.” 

Then, as they were on the point of parting, her conscience smote 
her for having behaved a trifle ungraciously to him. If only he 
could once be brought to understand, all would go well; but she 
could not offer her undivided friendship until that point had been 
reached. In the meantime she was sorry to have rendered his 
evening less agreeable than he had anticipated. 

She guessed this to be the case from his altered and downcast 
manner. 

* Good night, Mr. Jarrett,” she said frankly. “Iam afraid I have 
proved a very bad companion. Will you forgive me all my short- 
comings ?” 

His face brightened instantaneously. The demand was put with 
such an air of pretty penitence. 

“You have not got any shortcomings for me to forgive.” 

_ Under the circumstances, you are very indulgent,” she 
answered with a smile. 

That smile was fatal. It made him forget all his good resolutions. 
The blood rushed up to his boyish face, and he said impulsively : 

“It is pleasure enough for me to be near you, even when you 

on’t care to talk. I should never ask for more.” 

And then he was frightened—frightened at the effect his words 
would produce. Do not laugh at him. The truest wooers are 
often the most bashful. 

Moonbeam after moonbeam poured into the porch, as they 
stood waiting for the door to be opened. By their light he 
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could see her eyes narrow, the delicate brow contract, and the 
whole expression of her face change. He cursed his own im- 
prudence. 

“ Mr. Jarrett,” she said in a constrained voice, “ you expressed 
a wish that you and I should be friends. Please understand dis- 
tinctly that I cannot undertake to remain so unless you give up 
the habit of making flowery speeches on every possible and 
impossible occasion.” 

“I—I’m awfully sorry,” muttered Bob in abject confusion, 
wringing her hand in a vice-like grasp. ‘ Good-bye, I won’t do it 
again, and—and—I shan’t forget about the horse,” striding hastily 
away. ; 

The horse? Did he think he could bribe her with that ? 

“ Mr. Jarrett,” she called after him, in a clear voice, “ wait one 
minute, please. I have something to say.” 

“ Yes,” stopping short, “ what is it ?” 

“ About your kind offer—I—I can’t accept it.” 

“You can’t! Why not?” 

* Because I feel convinced that it would be better for me not 
to do so.” 

And with this exceedingly unsatisfactory reply Dot vanished 
into the house, leaving Bob to trudge back to Straightem Court 
in the worst of humours and the lowest possible spirits. 

For he saw quite clearly that the fortress was not to be carried 
hy a coup de main. 

In his ardour he had imagined there would be no delay—his 
courtship would go smoothly. He would pay Miss Lankester a 
great deal of attention, to which she would respond in a suitable 
manner ; then propose and be accepted. That was how the course 
of true love should always run, and how he had mapped it out in 
his own mind. 

And now, instead of a swift, impetuous channel, coursing madly 
down towards the smiling ocean of matrimony, he saw nothing 
but a little devious stream, blocked by every kind of impediment. 
His ideas had been subjected to a very severe shock. 

He realized that Dot Lankester could not be “rushed” into 
marriage. He had been in far too great a hurry. Instead of 
going to work cautiously, and inspiring her first with confidence, 
then friendship, and finally with the desired passion, he had 
made a mess of the whole business, and done nothing but es- 
tablish a feeling of constraint which would now take several days, 
if not weeks, to efface. In short, he had frightened her. He 
knew it by the tone of her voice and the look of her eyes. And 
as Bob retraced his footsteps he blamed himself bitterly for 
having made such exceedingly bad use of the opportunity that 
had been granted him. 


(To be continued). 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING. 


A REMINISCENCE, 
By MAC-WEBER, 


AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE SNOW,” “THE STORY OF A SORROW,” ETC., ETC. 


‘*There was never yet philosopher, 
That could endure the toothache patiently,” 
SuaKespeaRE—‘* Much Ado About Nothing.” 


“ A NIGHT of torture—intoxicated toothache—Charlie laughed.” 

Was ever such an extraordinary combination found in a 
lady’s memorandum-book before? The above extract was not 
taken from my diary. The little memorandum-book in which the 
above note occurs contains merely a brief jotting-down of the 
day’s occurrences. 

As for my diary—it, like its owner, is the possessor of a 
decided originality. 

In it I make anything but laconic comments on everything 
and everybody that attracts my observation ; it is a kind of mirror, 
reflecting myself, my doings and all things appertaining thereto. 
Charlie, the aforenamed individual, declares that my diary (if 
published) would realize a fortune, and all because of its origin- 
ality. This little memorandum-book of mine had lain by un- 
noticed and forgotten for ten years, and, it is as likely as not, it 
might have remained another twenty, had it not been that one 
morning I was seized with the fancy to turn out my store-room— 
a treasure room—in which no domestic ever was allowed to remain 
alone. I am full of fancies—originalities, Charlie calls them— 
as my store-room shows—lumber-room, some people irreverently 
designate it, to my intense disgust. Here rest, not the graves, 
but the relics of my great-grandmother, grandmother, and my own 
dear mother. How I handle her things—how reverently I lift 
them up and lay them down! I knew her and I loved her; the 
other things belong to those I have only heard of. Lwmber-room, 
can it be called? I could go to one large chest and bring out a 
piece of faded silk, only a bit of faded silk—but, it is a piece of 
my mother’s wedding-dress : and I could sit the whole day before 
it, weaving in fancy all she felt, thought, and did before and after 
that dress was worn. Perhaps I do gather in and keep together a 
small collection of rubbish ; but admitting that, I can, and do say, 
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my store-room holds many precious things: for which is often the 
most valuable—the things, or the associations encircling them ? 

The morning of which I speak found me determined to turn 
everything topsy-turvy, and in doing so, I came upon a small box 
that had been concealed by some more important packages, and 
in its corner had remained unnoticed. 

‘“‘ Hidden treasures!” I exclaimed ; and delighted at this dis- 
covery, I ransacked my basket of keys. I knew it—the key, 
I mean—must be among them; so I dived down deep to the 
bottom, and bringing out a handful of small keys, I tried first one 
and then another till I turned the lock, and the little box unfolded 
its contents, which were books, papers, &e. 

Down on the floor I went, and making a chair-back of a large 
chest, I began a discovery. 

What a strange and amusing pleasantness there is in turning 
over a long-laid-by package ! : 

We come across forgotten treasures, that may have gained or 
lost with past years—how memory is awake—we laugh—-we smile 
—and maybe we sigh—and then our occupation becomes a sorrow- 
ful pleasantness. My re-discovered treasure turned out to be 
school-day associations—a number of letters and small daily 
memorandum-book. It must have got there by chance, as it was 
of a much later date than the rest of the contents of the box. 
What a treat I shall have some day, I thought, as I replaced 
papers, &c., leaving out for the present only the little book. 

“Dear me!” I continued as I turned over its leaves, “this is 
better than the newest book from Mudie’s!” “Charlie”—and 
as my eyes caught the name, I stayed the turning leaves and 
—-* Charlie asked me to-day. I said ‘yes.’ I couldn’t help 
it!” 

Now memory’s chord is touched, and, odd as it might be to 
any one else, I understood the meaning. In straightforward, 
common-place language it said that Charlie had asked me to 
marry him, and that I had said I would. Certainly, I must say, 
it sounded rather strange to add, “I couldn’t help it!” but 
explanation wonderfully simplifies matters. 

So to explain: I must tell you that long before I knew Charlie 
Middleton I had quite made up my mind to be an old maid; for 
I had a yearly income sufficient for reasonable luxuries—and I 
had also a disgust for men who sought women because of their in- 
comes. I knew I had a heart to give, but it must be received 
without any jewelled setting. Perhaps I had almost wished I was 
a poor girl ; certainly, to marry I must love—must be loved ; and, 
as a fairly rich woman, I concluded fate had meant me to be alone 
in life. 

And so somehow when I had said yes to Charlie, I felt I had 
taken fate into my own hands ; and the only comfort I could find 
was in the explanatory excuse, “I couldn’t help it!” 

FF 2 


* 
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True enough! for if I had said “ No,” it would have been one 
way of digging my own grave. 

I believed I was fated to be an old maid; but when Charlie 
came I felt I was designed for him and he for me. The little 
memorandum brought all this back to me. 

But what is this? I said to myself, as I read “A night of 
torture. Intoxicated toothache. Charlie laughed.” 

“Strange,” I continued, dissecting the mysterious entry. “ A 
night of torture” was possible to solve. I might have had a treat 
of nightmare—or even a ghostly visitor was possible, if not 
probable. Then “ Charlie laughed ;” that, too, was by no means an 
impossibility, and was no uncommon occurrence—but “ Jntoxi- 
cated toothache!” 

I ransacked my brains, to throw any light upon the matter, 
until in my bewildering wonderment I read on the preceding page, 
“Come to Arden Lodge.” Here was the clue; how I laughed! 
Charlie says my musical laugh first attracted him. Arden Lodge 
was the clue. I remember, in the years gone by, that I had a set 
of even pearly teeth, but the most cantankerous that any poor, or 
rich, mortal could possibly be blest with ; their occasional fits of 
quarrelling jarred the entire of my nervous system. My dentist 
smilingly told me “I suffered from the toothache,” whilst my 
doctor comforted me with the information that “I was a martyr to 
neuralgia.” I myself insisted that it was the natural irritability 
of those pearly members that produced such unpleasant results. 
It so happened that just about the time I was due to spend a 
week at Arden Lodge, I had to my great horror symptoms of an 
outbreak among these troublesome subjects, and I exhorted them 
to good behaviour for a few days. 

“Teeth!” I said, “in mercy keep the peace, at least till I have 
had my stay among my friends and I return home, where I can 
‘better battle with you; for often have you interfered with my 
peace of mind and personal appearance, when both conditions 
were of no small importance to me; but I will forget all, if only 
there will be peace among you till this visit is over.” 

Thus I talked and wheedled into what I thought at least a 
truce, for the week that was to be spent at Arden Lodge. I 
wanted to go very much (Charlie was to be there the whole of the 
time). As I thought of these things and those times I was again 
going over that week, and my store-room was forgotten. 

Pleasantly, ay happily, the first few days slipped away ; so far it 
was the happiest visit I had ever had. 

I think it was the night of the fourth day that found me 
unusually wearied. I longed to lay down my head and sleep. I 
glanced at the two pillows that were invitingly waiting for my 
drowsy head, and thought how gladly should I nestle down and 
speedily be lost to everything in the balmy sleep that was even 
then stealing over me. I wanted to be well rested for the morning ; 
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there was a secret surprise and pleasant outing planned for the 
next day, which I knew I should enjoy; and of course I must be 
looking my best. I was going to regret women’s vanity; but, do 
men never know occasions when they also desire to be looking their 
best? AndsoI must be freshest of the fresh, after the forthcoming 
sleep. No premonitory notice had I of what was to be between 
the now and then, for no shadow of an ache presented itself; I 
even regarded with unusual satisfaction and admiration the 
brilliant appearance of my teeth. 

Quickly preparing for the much-coveted rest, soon my head was 
in its desired haven, and in a few minutes I must have been lost 
in sleep’s strange unconsciousness. One o’clock sounded from the 
hall clock. What had awoke me so soon, I marvelled? I knew 
it was exactly twelve when I had last looked at my watch, so 
something must have happened to so quickly break my soothing 
slumbers. 

A sudden twitch from my mouth to my left eyebrow discovered 
the cause of my unexpected wakefulness. Doubtless, numerous 
twinges like this one had at last roused my wearied frame. 

What wasI todo! Realizing that there was punishment in 
store for me, I sat up, and cogitated how to avoid or bear it. 
Holding my head first on one hand, then on the other, rubbing 
the side of my face that seemed the most inclined to irritability, 
I wildly caught at the idea, if I rolled my head in flannel and 
made them warm and comfortable, they might be disposed to 
condone the offence. Doing so, I lay down and waited the 
result. No, the battle had begun, and it was evident that they 
had no intention to have their sport spoilt, unless I could prove 
myself a conqueror. 

My will is by no means weak, indeed, most people who know me 
assert that it is quite the reverse ; so I settled that now it should 
be my staff. I would lie perfectly still, and bear, until they were 
tired out. 

For a few minutes I was brave, and employed myself in 
analyzing the strange warfare going on. Suppose the whole of 
my face were a mass of fine wires, running hither and thither, 
wires interlacing each other from all sides and points. Then, 
following up the analyzation, imagine all these wires at work, 
like the telegraph set in motion, and the result may be 
judged. 

Could my will, be it ever so iron-like, bear this ? 

I clenched my hands; I tried to believe it was interesting to 
bear and study the odd performance. No, it could not be borne ; 
for I was no Spartan maiden. I had kept quiet till almost mad- 
dened. I started up, and, throwing off all wraps I had donned, 
in hopes of pacifying my tormentors, I madly paced up and down 
the room. My oft-used and only remedy was not at hand; but 
remembrance brought to mind that I had heard that cold water 
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held in the mouth would sometimes relieve poor suffering mortals 
like myself. ; 

Seizing hold of the water bottle and tumbler, I once again 
sought my couch, and propping myself up with those pillows 
which but a couple of hours ago had held out such delusive hopes 
of rest and sleep, I began my war. These objectionable teeth 
objected to warmth—what of the cold-bath system? Grand! 
a cessation of hostilities! With a mouth streaming with cold 
water I had peace, ay, peace. I was content. I almost forgave 
my tormentors for their past cruelty. 

But I wanted sleep, and a cold bath, though only indulged in 
by my mouth, did not seem exactly the right thing to admit of it. 
Of course, it was but reasonable, after a time, I must free my 
mouth from its bath. Then, instantaneously, and as if by magic, 
the wires began again more powerful than ever, as if they were 
refreshed and strengthened for the renewed battle by the tonic- 
giving bath. 

The torture was maddening, still I must be thankful that I 
had found a temporary lull. So there was nothing to do but to 
relinquish the thought of sleep, and apply the cold-water remedy 
till my foes were subdued. At length the end came—my water 
bottle was empty—my foes were unconquered—and I had lost my 
only weapon of defence—and now they began in real earnest. 

Talk of tortures of past ages! inquisition performances, &c.— 
none ever surpassed what I was doomed to suffer after my cold- 
water supply failed. There seemed imaginary operators, with 
their instruments of extraction adjusted round each tooth in my 
mouth. Now, if there had been one tremendous tug, and no 
more, I could have borne it; in fact, I verily believe I should 
have bestowed my blessing upon the spirits of dentistry. But 
this new science of extraction which I was undergoing consisted 
of the most cruel imitation; for each instrument was with the 
most aggravating slowness twisting each of my ivory members 
round and round, after the style of a screw-driver drawing out a 
nail. 

I was in a state of frenzy—I could bear no more—I must 
seek, at any rate, some other remedy. Hastily, and wildly, I took 
up the first garments that came to hand—-I don’t know, and don’t 
suppose I ever shall, what kind of costume I invented in my 
hasty toilet that night. My ideas of toilet and costumes were 
_ blended into one great need of some kind of covering that would 

allow of an appearance before Walton the butler. I knew he 
slept somewhere on the basement, and I had determined on get- 
ting tohim. Quietly opening my door, I crept stealthily along 
the dimly-lighted corridors and staircase. I had one dread as I 
stole along—it was that I might disturb some light sleeper, who, 
on opening the door to find the cause of the disturbance, and 
seeing so mysterious-looking an object, would rouse the whole 
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house by a sudden alarm. My nervous fear of this, and the 
distracting agony I was enduring, almost led me to see doors 
opening to the right and left of me, and speechless mortals gazing 
at me in my unpresentable garb—for I was conscious that it was 
anything but following the proper order of things. Had Charlie’s 
door opened I certainly must have found wings! But none of 
these anticipated calamities occurred, for I reached Walton’s 
room without any accident. Knocking most vigorously at the 
first door I came to, and receiving no answer, I tried the next, 
with a more satisfactory result, for I heard unmistakable sounds 
of somebody sleeping within. 

“Walton! Walton!” I piteously cried, “ get up—I want you.” 

A smothered, sleepy voice seemed to reply something I did 
not catch, followed by, “Julia, yes, Julia!” I was in too much 
suffering to associate this rambling with anything particular ; but, 
in cooler moments, I did recall it and the fact that Julia was the 
very pretty housemaid, and, doubtless, Walton was enjoying rosy 
dreams in which Julia was first performer. 

I thought of crying “ Murder!” and I believe I really did so 
in a suppressed tone. “Fire!” I know I cried several times, but 
fortunately the household slept soundly. 

“ Walton ! ” I cried louder and louder, and he, now fairly aroused, 
answered, “Coming, miss, coming—anything wrong—house on 
fire, miss—somebody ill, did you say?” All this came to meas I 
was impatiently waiting his appearance, and | the while answering 
him with, “Be quick—I want you.” 

‘What is it, miss?” came again as Walton opened the door. 

“Toothache, Walton!” I said; “and I want a bottle of 
whiskey.” ‘Toothache! only toothache!” I heard him mutter 
as he passed me. 

Only toothache, indeed! Oh that he had had such a night as 
I had gone through. In my heart of hearts I wished that once 
upon a time somebody had died of the toothache, and then it 
would be deemed worthy of more consideration. It seemed 
hours before he returned with a freshly-opened bottle of whiskey. 
Taking it from him, I turned hurriedly away, and. left him indulg- 
ing in the idea that I must have lost my senses. 

I was now fully awake to the fact that a discovery of me 
returning to my room would bea worse state of affairs than in 
the descent from it; but all went well—I reached my room in 
safety, and, quietly shutting the door, I turned upon my 
tormentors. 

I would burn out the warfare, and thereupon ensued a grand 
and final battle—for I was now armed with a more powerful 
weapon than before. 

Pouring out a quantity of the fiery spirit, in my determination 
to be strong for the battle, I unthinkingly swallowed it. Gasping 
for breath was the next consequence; but, on recovering from 
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that effect, I proceeded to follow up a similar treatment, as I 
had done earlier in the night with the cold water. 

Now I had to undergo another species of torture—the blister- 
ing and burning my already over-suffering mouth, till a very 
furnace seemed created. I did not care—for I meant to be con- 
queror—and I was. The twisting, excruciating agony I had felt 
gradually succumbed to the extreme remedy which I had applied 
outwardly and inwardly. A calm, soothing feeling came creep- 
ing over me, and gradually I lost all knowledge of tormentors, 
torture, or treatment. All faded slowly and phantom-like away 
as a faint stroke of a clock tolled out—one—two—three—four— 
five—six! Did I exaggerate the truth when I made the entry— 
“A night of torture?” 

When I awoke the whole scene of the night flashed upon me ; 
still, I could hardly realize it as a fact, something that had 
actually taken place ; it so much resembled the unreasonable fancies 
of a dream: till, sitting up and rubbing my eyes, so as to be able 
to take a look round, I saw—what ! 

There, standing in mocking truth, was the half-emptied bottle 
of whiskey, taunting me with the fact, whether I accepted it or 
not, that I had gone to sleep intox—---. No, I would not utter such 
an implication against my hitherto unimpeachable self. 

True, my blistered and swollen mouth told me that I had used 
the remedy to burn out the intolerable torture I had endured ; 
but an undesirable remembrance stole upon me that—did not 
even the clock on the mantelpiece, whose finger pointed to half- 
past eleven—that I had slept to such a late hour—did it not all 
tell me that—no, I could not utter the words that now were tor- 
menting me with shame. 

And they had let me sleep on—of course, everybody knew 
all about it ! 

Doubtless, by this time, Walton had dramatically narrated his 
knowledge of affairs for the amusement of the servants! Domes- 
tics, I had heard, were an unpleasant necessity : and this morning 
I vainly wished I was a Robinson Crusoe, or a Selkirk, on some 
enchanted island (with Charlie). 

A gentle opening of my door caused me to turn my eyes in 
its direction, to see Julia’s pretty face peeping cautiously in. 

“Oh! you are awake, miss; I was told not to disturb you; 
but Mr. Middleton asked me to look in and see if you were awake 
and wanted anything. Everybody’s out but Mr. Middleton. I 
think he is waiting for you.” Julia’s information was unasked 
for, but still, quite welcome. 

** You can bring me a cup of tea,” I said in reply. 

ks - othing to eat, miss?—you must want some breakfast, 
miss ?” 

“Servants never can understand why you can’t eat,” I said with 
a sort of disgust—for I was feeling certain Julia would report my 
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simple want, and what malicious opinion would be passed I was 
quite too disgusted to imagine. One thing I must do—it was to 
dress quickly—go down to Charlie, and tell him all. I may as 
well tell you that no sooner had Charlie slipped a shining circlet 
on my finger a few weeks before this, than I immediately began 
to turn him into a father confessor, and told him everything: 
how I had flirted (mildly flirted), perhaps not behaved quite so 
kindly to so-and-so as I might have done—and much more, which 
I cannot now mention—and he had laughed or rebuked, as he 
deemed the narration required. 

I daresay it was odd of me to do this—few women would have 
done so; but Charlie was to be my husband. I knew our engage- 
ment was looked upon by each of us as being too sacred to be 
easily or lightly broken; and I did not, and now don’t believe in 
marriageable happiness if men or women are a kind of locked- 
up closet to each other; each with a little world past or 
present to turn into, and which sooner or later must and will 
produce a coolness between them. JI meant to make Charlie 
happy ;and one way of doing so was, I knew, to be like an open 
book to him. He was equally open and trusting with me; and 
this was the foundation we began to make for future years of 
happiness. 

So far telling Charlie everything had been easy and pleasant 
work; but this morning I felt a kind of shame connected with it, 
and I rather shrank from it as a disagreeable duty. 

I had hardly patience to see my snowy teeth, that were looking 
as if they were the very best behaved, and I think I vowed a vow 
that if ever they played me such pranks, I would—yes, I would, 
without hesitation (undergo administration of chloroform—I was 
too great a coward without) have every one of them extracted, and 
replaced by artificial ones. Whether this threat had any effect 
in subduing their frequent irritability, I don’t know; but from 
that time I have never been tortured again. 

My agony seemed endless, for Charlie must know all, and now 
I had to face out what I had to tell him, that the woman he was 
going to make his wife could, and had—again I could not, dare 
not, find words to express my thoughts and the facts. He had 
such a high ideal standard for women. How might he take this ? 
Perhaps as the beginning of a bad ending. 

But why torment myself further? I must take a glance at my 
appearance and join him. 

I did feel particularly anxious to be looking my best. It is no 
use to deny that we women get through any difficulty better for 
feeling that we are looking our best. Somehow, it gives us ease 
and confidence, and is like an unknown power helping us on to 
victory. The glance I took produced a satisfactory result, my face 
on one side was swollen, but so little as to be unnoticeable unless 
it was known. I had dark rims under my eyes, but the eyes were 
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bright enough. Certainly my usual colour had fled, but the 
paleness was becoming, and I saw I was looking decidedly 
invalidish, which would arouse all Charlie’s pity ; pity from any one 
else I should have scorned, but he was so different from everybody 
else. Reaching the drawing-room door, I hesitated a moment, 
and, as I did so, the door opened and he stood before me. 

I need not go over the lover’s exclamations of concern and 
endearments, nor how quickly I found myself comfortably settled 
on a couch, with the softest pillow for my pale face to rest upon ; 
but I must tell you something about Charlie’s style of love-making. 
It was of a most erratic character ; for sometimes he would treat 
me as a spoilt child, pet me, stroke my hair down, and I have even 
known him to bend down and press his lips to my wavy brown 
hair, as if even that was precious to him. Bend down, I say, 
because I am a little woman, and he towers above me. 

It was pleasant to be petted and loved, but what I called his 
serious love-making was far the dearest tome. It made me rise 
superior to being only a doll for my husband to dress well, exhibit, 
and then get tired of. It made me feel I was the wife, the 
helpmeet, to whom and at all times he would come to take the 
woman’s keen perception and loving thought to mould his schemes 
and actions. 

But this morning I desired of all things that I should find him 
in his most foolish love-making mocd; but fortune had decidedly 
turned against me, for thcre sat Charlie before me provokingly 
serious. He had drawn a chair to the front of my couch, and, with 
his elbows resting on his knees, h‘s face resting on his hands, he 
sat and gazed into my face with ali the power of his serious, love- 
making eyes. If only he had the fancy to admire my hair 
instead of my eyes. 

I felt inclined to invent some means of diverting his attention 
to my soft tresses, anything to get him where he would not be 
looking so intently into my face. But it was useless. His in- 
tention was to sit there and look at me. And he always is the 
essence of perverseness if he cannot see a very good cause for 
yielding his will to another. Aicer all, I need not have con- 
gratulated myself on looking so interestingly invalidish, if this was 
the result of it. How very quie: we were, till I began a conver- 
sation by saying: “ Why did you not join the others ?” 

“ Rather a strange question, Nelly,” he said, “ because you 
know why.” 

“T am so sorry I have spoilt your day’s pleasure,” I meekly 
replied. 

“ The pleasure is postponed till to-morrow, on your account,” he 
followed up. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” I pettishly interrupted, “I suppose you 
know all about my night’s coings, and it has gone the round 
of the house.” 
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‘“‘ Night’s doings,dear ? I don’t know exactly what you mean— 
I heard you were not well, and an order had been given that you 
were not to be disturbed; and your pale face, my child, tells its 
own tale.” 

“Oh! Charlie!” I said, my eyes filling with tears—for I felt 
weak and worn out—* I have had an awful night!” And then I 
plunged into my story and told him all. 

During my narrative I stole cursory glances at his face, to see 
how he was taking it ; once I thought I could detect a mischievous 
laughing expression, but on the whole, it was a sympathizing face 
I saw looking into mine. 

He was a silent listener until I got to that portion of my story 
when Walton appeared on the scene. Then he broke into a hearty 
laugh. This rather reassured me, for I was telling my woes in a 
rapid manner, while I nervously played with the ring on my 
finger—the bond that outwardly held us together. 

My tale was told, and now I waited to hear what he would 
say. 

“ Nelly,” a solemn voice began, “ you must have gone to sleep 
in ” 

“Don’t, don’t!” I said, raising my hands in a beseeching 
manner, “ don’t, Charlie—I am 4 woman—a lady—oh ! don’t.” 

“ But, Nelly: - 

Here I stole another cursory glance at his face, so solemnly 
serious it looked. Now, had I taken more than a cursory glance, 
I might have discovered a mischievous twinkle in the apparently 
serious-looking eyes; but all that I saw was a solemnity stealing 
over his face, and as he stroked his beard I felt he contemplated 
something, it could be but one thing. So, as he began, “ But, 
Nelly: ” I stopped him: better I said it, so, quickly raising 
myself from the couch to a sitting position, in an instant the 
glittering circle was off my finger, as I nervously and hurriedly 
accompanied the action with : 

*‘ Of course, Charlie, you need not marry me; but don’t say any 
more ; I always felt I was not to marry, and this comes of taking 
fate in my own hands.” 

What a picture that scene would have made! It stands out 
vividly before me. In a mirror facing me I could see my own 
white face and large bright eyes, and Charlie sitting there with a 
thunder-cloud on his, and the diamond-jewelled ring resting on 
his knee, where I had laid it. 

His face was a study, a commingling of anger and grief, as he 
sternly said: 

* Nelly—take back that ring—I shall not touch it.” 

The tone in the voice, the look in the face, came to me as a 
royal demand ere I dared rebel. 

My life had been one of doing my own will, but here I felt the 
master mind, and obediently and submissively I*took up my 
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precious ring and coyly slipped it on my finger; my eyes followed 
it, and rested there, for I could not look up. 

Presently a hand was laid lovingly on mine, and a voice out of 
which all sternness was gone spoke : 

“Nelly, I did not wait for thirty years before I found the 
woman I could ask to be my wife, and then to find she could so 
quickly and so easily wish to break the promise she gave me—a 
promise I took for a vow, as serious and as binding as a marriage 
ceremony. The love I sought was not to be given to-day and 
taken back to-morrow—Nelly! Nelly!” 

Then I lifted up a tear-stained face—I know tears ran down 
my cheeks—and Charlie took me in his arms, kissed my hair, 
my face, and—and I was happy ! 

“ Charlie,” I said as I nestled against him, “you don’t really 
think that I was—was——” 

He laughed at me—yes, he did laugh, and said : 

‘Suppose we say it was ‘intowicated toothache!’ and now for- 
get all about it.” 

Time sped happily and too quickly away, when voices in the 
hall told us that we were not in an uninhabited land. 

I hurriedly slipped from Charlie’s caresses to make my way 
upstairs, while he carelessly sauntered away, humming a song as 
if nothing had happened. How cool some men are! Charlie’s non- 
chalance would suggest that he had been quietly reading a book ; 
but I—for the life of me I could not have looked as if I had 
been reading ; my rosy cheeks and ruffled hair would not be likely 
to suggest that Charlie and I had been sitting in opposite corners 
of the room! 

When I descended again I was met with sympathy from all. 
Charlie had told my tale, as he thought, well, and so helped me 
out of my dilemma; and the last days at Arden Lodge were the 
pleasantest of all. 

This was the meaning of the strange, and what for the moment 
seemed, an unexplainable memorandum. 

The little book lay in my lap—it might be a musical-box that 
had just played a pretty selection of tunes, and only waited for the 
spring to be touched again that it might give me another melody 
of bygone times. 

I took it up and turned over the leaves, wondering what next 
would catch my eye. 

What other stories it might tell were resigned to the future, 
for wu sound had stolen upon my ear—a sound of a shrill whistle. 
Ah! well I knew its meaning. 

My lord and master was asking for me in his own peculiar lan- 
guage, well understood between us. Chest and package with their 
treasures, or rubbish, as the case might be, must be shut up. 
The turning-out business would have to be left till another day— 
for,as this whistle rose and fell, I knew that the rooms were being 
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searched for me. My husband would tell me over and over again, 
if he returned, and I was not visible, that the dining-room looked 
depressingly dull; that the drawing-room was of no use without 
its mistress, and even the study wanted a something. Could I 
be anything else than a happy wife when everything wanted me? 

Was ever wife happier than I—any husband than he? Yet we 
have not had a cloudless sky. Had it been—surely heaven had 
come down to earth, or earth called up to heaven! 

There is a tiny grave that could say something. My joy—his 
pride—was taken one summer’s day; and in the mother’s loss I 
grew selfish, and almost forgot the love I bore my husband— 
forgot his sorrow. 

Say not men cannot be tender—cannot fill up any gap that 
may open to the wife! 

His own sorrow was lost in my suffering, and as this broke upon 
me I turned to comfort him, and our love grew deeper and more 
beautiful. 

Charlie and I often wend our way to stand beside the well- 
kept tiny grave, where the roses bloom and sweet flowers make a 
halo of radiance around it—work all done by our own hands. 
And as we turn our steps towards our home, and the silent rest- 
ing place is left behind, and thé voices and din of life break upon 
our ears, we feel our little one’s grave is as a finger-post pointing 
us from earth to heaven! 














SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS, HUMPHRY. 


\VHE “social echoes” are this month in the minor key. Who 
could fail to be saddened by the drama of suffering so cour- 
ageously borne by the illustrious patient who is the husband of our 
Queen’s eldest daughter? That his illness should have been pro- 
tracted by the jealousy and ill-feeling of German doctors, and his 
nerves harassed by the impracticable character of his eldest son, 
are circumstances that every right-minded person regards with 
indignation as well as sympathetic feeling. The famous cannula 
that Sir Morell Mackenzie made with his own hands in the 
jeweller’s shop in San Remo, will live immortally in medical 
records, while the bigoted cruelty of the German doctors, who 
actually insisted on replacing the thick and unwieldly tube which 
had caused so much pain, loss of blood and so many sleepless 
nights, will share the immortality in an unenviable manner. How 
often must the Crown Princess have wished that her husband had 
been one of the multitude enjoying the common privilege of at 
least selecting his own medical man. How terrible for her to 
watch her beloved patient through those long and weary nights of 
constant coughing, through those days of pain and discumfort, and 
to know that effectual help was at hand but that it must not be 
used. I can imagine no greater torture than hers must have 
been, knowing, as she did, that the English doctors held the clue 
to comparative health and ease, and aware that her husband knew 
it too, and yet to be obliged to watch his failing strength day after 
day and know that his case was being utterly mismanaged. 

Is it any wonder that there was a paroxysm of despair, of un- 
controlled agony on the part of the desperate wife? We women 
know what it is to watch the illness of some dear one even under 
the most favourable circumstances, when we have the attendance 
of our own trusted doctor and can use every means that occurs to 
us to assuage and alleviate the sufferings that touch us to the 
heart. And even then, how terrible is the tension, how acute the 
agony of sympathy and the pain cf pity! What a terrible aggra- 
vation of sorrow it would be to see all going wrong, owing to a 
cause, removable in itself, but whick was quite beyond our own 
control. I do not think I ever read of any case, whether in fact or 
in fiction, so incontestably calculated to command the truest 


sympathy. 
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The silver wedding of our Prince and Princess of Wales, shorn 
of its principal festivities and celebrated in shadow as it were, 
owing to the condition of the German Emperor, by no means 
failed of abundant recognition from the most valued source, the 
hearts of the people. Our genial Prince is well known to be the 
most popular “ royalty ” in Europe; and history may be challenged 
to produce a case parallel to that of the Princess of Wales, who, 
coming as a foreigner to England, immediately won all hearts and 
has kept them during all these twenty-five years. It was most 
unfortunate that an occasion so interesting should have been 
shrouded in the gloom consequent upon the death of the late 
German Emperor, which occurred on the previous day. Poetic 
fancy had delighted in devising appropriate emblems for it. 

Mrs. Green’s bouquets, even, were touched with silver in the 
shape of natural ivy leaves, frosted over and glittering with an 
agglomeration of silvery particles. One of her loveliest bouquets 
was composed of lilies of the valley, violets dark and light, and 
these ivy leaves. Another, composed of arum lilies, was a beauti- 
ful melody in tones of white, from the silvered foliage down to the 
deep warm cream-colour in the heart of the lily leaves. Lady 
Morell Mackenzie was to have carried a posy of white lilac and 
silver wheat-ears, and Madame Catalani’s Guelder roses and frosted 
leaves was another triumph of the florist’s art. 

The production of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by a Mr. Seebohm, 
in defiance of Mrs. Burnett’s refusal to sanction his dramatic ver- 
sion of her play, has raised such a storm of disapproval that the 
occurrence is by no means unlikely to lead to some practical 
decision on the subject of the rights of authors to the dramatic 
copyright of their own works. That such an injustice as was per- 
petrated in this instance should have been possible under existing 
laws, is perhaps less surprising than that any one should be found 
so lost to all sense of honour as to avail himself of the fact. It is 
satisfactory to find, however, that Mr. Seebohm has not only 
received liberal blame generally at the hands and pens of the 
press, but that the unanimous verdict is to the effect that all that 
is good in the play is Mrs. Burnett’s, and all that is bad, Mr. 
Seebohm’s. The success of the play was largely owing to the 
beauty of Miss Annie Hughes’ impersonation of Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, and the charm of Mrs. Burnett’s dialogue. 

“The Power of Love,” produced at a matinée at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, cannot be called a satisfactory play. It is a 
dramatic version of Mrs. Panton’s novel, “ A Tangled Skein,” and 
with regard to the failure of poetic justice in the conclusion of 
the play, the authoress writes to a daily paper, explaining that a 
very different: end overtakes the guilty heroine of the book. The 
performance served to display the clever acting of Miss Annie 
Rose in an extremely difficult part, and showed Miss Maud Millett 
to great advantage as impersonating a charmingly fresh, sweet 
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English maiden. Mr. Nutcombe Gould was the best of the male 
actors. He will be heard of again. 

“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” is a great success at the 
Princess’s Theatre, now under the management of a fascinating 
little American lady, Miss Grace Hawthorne. The critics con- 
demned the play as faulty in construction, but the public is 
crowding to see the “mystery” elucidated. Human nature is 
always attracted by the mysterious element, and those who have 
read the book, equally with those who have not, are curious as to 
how the puzzle is worked out on the boards. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere is going to play “ Ariane” right through 
the London season. The play is a tremendous “draw.” That it 
is to be burlesqued by Mr. Burnand is but an additional proof 
of its popularity. In “Christina,” at the Olympic, Miss Alma 
Murray gives us one of her most refined impersonations, and Mr. 
Willard a very perfect villain. The play itself is one of very great 
interest, and no one who really enjoys “a good cry” ought to 
miss seeing it. At the Strand Miss Alice Atherton elicits much 
wholesome merriment in her part of Katti, the German servant, 
who describes herself so deliciously : “ I can recommend meinself. 
I vas a goot servant. I don’t make meinself inquisitiveness. I 
spoke English so good you don’t can told I vas German on my 
talk. Meinherr Fluffy will give a goot character off me.” 

“Fascination,” at the Vaudeville, has been replaced by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s play, “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” a pathetic story 
full of interest of a picturesque era. This new adaptation of 
Fielding promises to be as great a success as “Sophia ” herself. 
Parson Adams gives Mr. Thomas Thorne the opportunity for one 
of those tender and humorous parts in which no one on the stage 
can approach him. He is one of the few who can make his 
audience thoroughly forget the actor in the character he is 
playing. It is delightful to “ suffer illusion” of this kind ; for, 
though it is, or should be, the aim of every actor to sink his per- 
sonality in his part, but very, very few succeed in doing so, or 
even appear to desire it. 

Among coming events is the opening of the Novelty with 
“ Nita’s First,” by the popular Mr. Giddens; Miss Genevieve 
Ward’s week at the Lyceum, when she will play, probably for the 
last time, her famous part in “ Forget-Me-Not ” and Nance Old- 
field,” in addition to producing a new play. Easter week will be 
a busy one for this energetic lady. 

“ Sweet Lavender” is the pretty name of Mr. Pinero’s new 
play at Terry’s Theatre. We, who love the theatre, have prospect 
of abundant variety and amusement during the next few months ; 
and though society is at the present moment by no means cheer- 
ful, and our court in deepest mourning, in a few weeks a very great 
change to brightness will probably be apparent, and the season 
may, after all, be a cheery and successful one. 





